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EDITORIAL 


HE position of the Societies is the burning topic 

at the present moment for all lovers of good music 
on the gramophone, and THE GRAMOPHONE is acutely 
aware of the difficulties of music-lovers who are the 
victims of the smallheadedness of our great prehistoric 
financial Saurians. Owing to the courtesy of Mr. 
Walter Legge, whose enthusiasm has been so largely 
responsible for getting these Societies, I have been able 
to print two letters. I add a third which has been sent 
to THE GRAMOPHONE, to which Mr. Legge may care to 
reply next month. 


(1) 
July Sth, 1933. 
DeaR Sir, 

I have only now had an opportunity to look over the current 
GRAMOPHONE and discover to my astonishment and dismay 
that the second volume of the Haydn Quartet Society has been 
issued and that the third volume of the Beethoven Sonatas 
is about to be issued. 

It is only with great difficulty and some sacrifice that I have 
managed to subscribe to the Beethoven and Haydn Societies, 
much as I greatly desire to subscribe to all the Societies so far 
floated, and my ability to subscribe hitherto has been largely 
dependent on the fact that there was reasonable notice of a 
final date by which subscriptions should be sent, combined with 
the supposition that none of the Societies would issue more than 
one volume in any twelve months. The first Haydn volume was, 
I believe, issued in September last, and the Second Beethoven in 
December. I have, therefore, been planning my finances so as 
to meet subscriptions for the next volumes of each of these 
Societies in September and December next respectively. It is 
a really awful blow to learn quite suddenly that either I must 
find 4 guineas—a week’s pay—within a month or finally relinquish 
any hope of obtaining the volumes. 

I suppose that whenever the Societies can find sufficient 
subscribers among the people with two guineas to spare on 
demand, they need not bother about unfortunates like myself, 
but ignoring any ethical aspects it seems an unwise commercial 
policy. I have, as a matter of fact, been canvassing in my 
mind all the possibilities of raising a loan in order to subscribe 
to the ‘‘ Winterreise’? album which I badly want.. That, 
however, is now completely out of the question, to my ever- 
lasting regret. 

The point of this now lengthy letter, however, is to suggest 
that there can be no insuperable objection to giving plenty of 
advance notice to the final date for accepting subscriptions to 
succeeding volumes. Would it not be possible to enclose in any 
volume a printed or typed slip to the effect that provided 
sufficient subscribers responded by (a date eleven months ahead) 
the next volume will be issued sometime during (name of a 
month a year ahead)? This, it seems to me. need not interfere 
with any existing publicity matter for the Societies except to 


reduce it to a bare minimum for issue a month or two in advance 
of the volume. 

These remarks apply, of course, with at least equal force to 
announcements of the proposed flotations of new Societies. 

Can you hold out any hopes that something on these lines will 
be done ? 

I am sending a copy of this to THe GRAMOPHONE in the 
hope that my suggestion may receive editorial blessing if not 
actual support. 

Yours faithfully, 
GEORGE HiG6Gs., 


P.S.—If all the ‘‘ Winterreise ’’ albums are not subscribed for 
and there is any possibility of holding one over until about 
March next, I will gladly subscribe for it then. 


(11) 
July 10th, 1933. 
Dear Mr. Hices, 

I have just finished re-reading your very interesting and 
logical letter. 

In the first place let me say that I agree with almost everything 
you say—except in one major point. You say, almost naively 
I think, that ‘“‘ Whenever the Societies can find sufficient sub- 
scribers among the people with two guineas to spare on demand, 
they need not bother about unfortunates like myself.”” Nothing 
has been farther from the thoughts behind the Societies than 
a policy of that nature. I know from my own experience and 
from that of my friends that people in this country with a taste 
for good music are, in the majority of cases, not in a position to 
indulge those tastes as well as they should be and would be 
indulged in a properly organised universe. 

In advancing the dates of issue of certain Society albums we 
have had to bear in mind that for a great number of the sub- 
scribers of advancing years the prospect of starting on the 
Beethoven Sonatas now, at the rate of a volume a year, ten 
years would pass before they were clear, and once a man reaches 
sixty-five he feels that he should be allowed some of his pleasures 
quickly. This is one of many reasons which would no doubt 
suggest themselves to you immediately from the stimulus of 
this point of view. But do not please imagine that just because 
a volume is made available before the actual time interval has 
elapsed that it in any way jeopardises your getting the records. 
All it means is that for those fortunate ones who can afford them 
the records can be had a month or two earlier, but your records 
are here just the same until the normal closing date—that is in the 
case of the Beethoven Sonata Society, six months after the 
actual date of issue of the album as different from the date on 
which they are pre-released. 

Let me make that quite clear. The date of the second volume 
of the Beethoven Sonata Society should have been March, since 
we stipulated an interval between the volumes of eight months. 
In response to hundreds of requests from people, we advanced 
that date to December, but these records of the second volume 
are available (a certain number even for new subscriptions) for 
six months from the end of March, and you have only to write 
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to me and say it will not be convenient for you to pay until 
rer eee db 0se ews (no matter what Society) and I will have a 
set put aside for you. 

Take the case of “‘ Die Winterreise ” Society, I must have by 
August 15th the names of five hundred people who will take the 
records if we make them, but if you will give me your name 
now and say “‘ I want to subscribe to that edition but I cannot 
afford to do so until next March,” nothing can be simpler. When 
the records are made a set will be issued for you and when 
the time comes at which you have said you can pay your subscrip- 
tion, you will send me along your money and the records will 
be delivered to you. 

The whole business of Societies is admittedly a difficult one, 
but when I started the Wolf Society it was with the aim of 
providing for enthusiasts the best music in the best possible 
way. 

I, too, suffer from the pressing need of so many things— 
artistic joys which I cannot really afford—in some cases cannot 
possibly afford. and I hope you will always find me sympathetic 
and willing to meet you on matters in regard to Societies. 

If there are any other points on these matters that I can clear 
up, do, please, let me know. 

Yours sincerely, 
Walter Legge, 
Hon. Sec., BEETHOVEN SONATA SOCIETY. 


DEAR Sir, (IIT) 

Mr. T. H. N. Godfrey’s letter, in your July issue, regarding 
the ‘*‘ Society’? movement raises a very real problem for 
enthusiastic but impecunious gramophiles, many of whom 
subscribed to one of the original Societies in the belief that 
a unique opportunity had arisen of acquiring one particular 
series of records otherwise unprocurable, also with the hope 
of proving to the recording companies that a real desire for 
previously unrecorded works of recognised standard merit, as 
opposed to the purely popular works, did exist. 

Nobody, however, presupposed the resulting demand for 
subscription Societies calling for all sorts and conditions of 
music from the Forty-Eight to ‘“‘ Hot Music.”’ Rather it was 
imagined that the companies sponsoring the first sets would 
have waited until one series was nearing completion, having 
proved its worth, before launching further sets. Coupled with 
the Connoisseur Catalogues the subscription idea flooded the 
market for many buyers. This is not to say that both are not 
excellent ideas up to a point, and, as Mr. Godfrey points out, 
many would like to subscribe to quite a few of these Societies 
but for financial considerations having killed all hope for the 
small buyer. 

Therefore, Sir, I desire to endorse your correspondent’s 
plea and ask with him the influence of your Journal in an 
attempt to bring before the recording companies the position 
of many record buyers, who would, given the opportunity, 
purchase parts of the special Society issues. Some arrangement, 
I am sure, could be made, such as a promise from the com- 
panies in question that after a certain lapse of time these 
records would be offered for sale in the normal way, or a scheme 
whereby an existing member of one of the Societies should, 
by payment of a small extra fee, have the privilege of purchas- 
ing records made for one of the other Societies, providing he 
was willing to take not less than one complete volume of the 
series chosen or an equivalent number of records of that 
series to make up one volume. 

Further, it should be essential that the two guineas need not 
be prepayable, as at present, or that the purchase be made by 
a certain date, thus giving the humbler music lover the chance 
of taking the records when he could afford them. 

You will indeed be rendering a service to your readers should 
you put these points before the recording companies for their 
consideration. 

Yours faithfully, 
Frank W. TOWNSEND. 


London, N.W.3. 





What I think is perhaps not quite fully realised by 
the critics of the Societies is that without them we 
should not get the music they publish, and that it is 
therefore not the deliberate deprivation it may super- 
ficially seem. It has been the inability of the gramo- 
phone public to support adequately the publication of 
individual works which has led to the formation of the 
Societies. It was easy enough to obtain enough 
purchasers to make it worth while to issue the popular 
piano sonatas of Beethoven, but as soon as even the 
most famous pianist recorded one of the lesser known 
sonatas the public response was negligible. The project 
of publishing the whole of the Beethoven piano sonatas 
was mooted to my knowledge ten years ago. There 
was a proposal to have them all recorded by a famous 
native pianist, but 4s soon as that pianist began to 
record even the movement of a sonata that was not the 
Moonlight, or the Pathetic or the Appassionata or the 
Waldstein, down dropped his sales, and it became 
evident that the publication of Beethoven’s piano 
sonatas as a regular feature of the monthly bulletins 
would have to be dropped. Then consider the publica- 
tion of Haydn’s string quartets. Several of them have 
been published, but none of them has received the 
support that it was possible to obtain for a Mozart or 
a Beethoven quartet, and the Nine Muses know how 
small that was. For some reason or other poor old 
papa Haydn had acquired in the minds of the ordinary 
gramophone enthusiast a reputation for being dull. Far 
be it from me to torment further that unhappy Tantalus 
by expatiating upon the coolness and freshness and 
general deliciousness of the water denied him, and 
saying that the second album of the Haydn Society 
provides what I really believe to be the most enchanting 
album of music at present available (or not available !) 
to the general public. Yet of all the Societies the Haydn 
Society is the one which has had least support, and 
though I am not in possession of any figures, I feel 
fairly safe in saying that the Pro Arte Quartet, to whom 
the performances have been entrusted, are not thinking 
of buying yachts out of the amount they receive for 
their splendid help. The music of a Haydn string 
quartet can be repeated indefinitely without any undue 
awareness of its being a repetition. Its tranquillising 
effect on the nerves is unequalled. I am not reproaching 
readers of THE GRAMOPHONE for their failure to support 
the Haydn Quartet Society, for I know that every 
reader of THE GRAMOPHONE has gone to the limit of 
what he feels he can spend on a record. IJ do think, 
however, that there is reason to reproach the musical 
public for their indifference. To hear that in a popula- 
tion of forty million it is impossible to find more than 
one person in every eighty thousand to spend two 
guineas a year on the purchase of an album of Haydn 
quartets does make one despair of the country. The 
question which so many readers have raised of their 
being able to purchase isolated works of the publication 
of the Societies never uses Haydn quartets as an 
illustration, and I think it might be taken as certain 
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that if the Societies were to respond to the suggestion 
of allowing non-members to buy at an enhanced price 
isolated works very little would be added to the 
circulation of isolated Havdn quartets. The maddening 
thing about this neglect of Haydn quartets is that 
when one plays them to people they enjoy them more 
easily than they enjoy any chamber music. In fact, 
you would have to have an ear of impenetrable 
woolliness not to enjoy them. 

I fancy that the main grievance at present with 
readers who cannot join the Societies is their inability 
to obtain some of Sibelius’s compositions without 
joining the Sibelius Society. There, again, if cash sup- 
port had been given when Columbia published the first 
two Symphonies of Sibelius with the help of the Finnish 
Government, it would probably have never been neces- 
sary to start a Sibelius Society at all. I should much like 
to know how many gramophone societies are subscribers 
to the various Societies. Surely it would be possible 
lor every gramophone society to raise the necessary 
money to subscribe to every record society. It would 
mean raising a special subscription, but the amount 
of money required for individual members would be 
a trifle. Then one asks how many schools have sub- 
scribed to these Societies. The only society of which | 
have any details is the Hugo Wolf Society, and I know 
that that would never have been founded at all if it had 
not been for the support from Japan. Have any steps 
been taken to see if the duty on society records can be 
removed for the various countries and dominions who 
tax imported records ? Let me say in parenthesis that 
the tax on imported records may be reasonable in 
countries like France and Germany which have a wealth 
of musical talent, but a duty on imported records in 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and 
Ireland is unreasonable and even barbarous. Why I 
am so concerned over the prosperity of the Societies is 
because it can only be when these Societies are exuber- 
antly prosperous that there can be any possibility of 
taking in partial members, that is, people who pledge 
themselves to buy one orchestral composition or sonata 
or quartet every year at the same or at a slightly 
enhanced price as full members. So long as the Societies 
find it necessary to secure membership by the lure of 
an extremely limited issue, so long will it obviously 
be impossible to risk that lure’s losing its effect by 
extending some of the privileges of membership to 
non-members. 


Electrocolor Needles 


I have been interested to receive new specimens of 
the Electrocolor needle which was put on the market 
two years ago, but the supplies of which were not main- 
tained. There seems no fear of this happening again, 
and I am delighted to find them on the market once 
more. Their tone is certainly splendid. I have had the 
greatest pleasure in using them during the last month 
on all sorts of records with my Cascade instrument, 
and they do give a vitality comparable to that of steel, 


but of course without any harshness of steel. The wear 
of the individual needle varies considerably, but I find 
them quite easy to renovate on an ordinary emery 
board for the nails. The cost is one shilling for three, 
and I warmly recommend them to new readers who wil! 
not have heard of them. Old readers who have tried 
them will hardly need my recommendation. 

I might add in this connection that the Cascade 
instrument continues to give me the very greatest 
satisfaction. A friend who heard it the other day 
asked if there was a chance of getting a second-hand 
one, as he could not afford more than £20 for a gramo- 
phone. When I told him that the Cascade only cost ten 
guineas new, he was astounded. He had supposed it to 
be a forty-guinea instrument. 


A Few Records 

I suppose hy now most readers have discovered for 
themselves the superb performance of Santa Lucia by 
Gigli on a twelve-inch red H.M.V. disc. I hesitate to 
question Mr. Herman Klein’s description of the second 
verse, but I think that ‘‘a curious sort of falsetto ” 
hardly does justice to the exquisite effect. The enuncia- 
tion is astonishing, and a word of praise for John 
Barbirolli’s handling of the orchestral accompaniment. 
On the other side is Turiddu’s Farewell from Cavalleria. 
It was delightful to find Richard Tauber, who made his 
début on the gramophone in a beautiful album of 
Schubert, returning to real songs again. His perform- 
ance of Richard Strauss’s Stdndchen is a joy. On the 
other side is another of Strauss’s songs, Dream in the 
Twilight. Mr. Klein compared him to Leo Slezak, and 
those who remember some of those beautiful Columbia 
records of Slezak in very much pre-electric days will 
hurry to buy this brown ten-inch Parlophone disc. 
At the same time, I hope that the admirers of Tauber 
in Viennese light opera will not desert him this month. 
That is the kind of depressing thing that happens when 
a singer tempts fortune by thinking of his art. From 
the Columbia list let me suggest Bach’s “ Air on G 
String’ and ‘“‘ Gavotte,” played by the British Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Sir Henry Wood, and from 
the Decca Polydor list Weber’s Preciosa Overture, and 
a delightful record of the Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
under Melichar in the enchantingly melodious Overture 
to Boieldieu’s Caliph of Bagdad. 


ComMPpTON MACKENZIE. 





Have you read 


‘*WATER ON THE BRAIN” 


BY 
COMPTON MACKENZIE 


CASSELL & CO 7s. 6d. 
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The Gramophone and the Singer 


THE PENALTIES 


OF EXAGGERATION 


by HERMAN KLEIN 


S the regular readers of this page are aware, 

I have always been a firm believer in the utility 
of the gramophone for imitative purposes ; that is to 
say, down to a certain point, when the model is a good 
and reliable one. It was for this reason that I invented 
years ago the “* Phono-Vocal Method,” which I once 
described in full in the columns of THE GRAMOPHONE, 
and which, as I then explained, was originally intended 
(1) as an aid to the teacher, (2) as a guide for the lonely 
student in those parts of the world where capable 
teachers are not to be had. 

My faith in the system remains unshaken. But 
a new fear of consequences that may result from a too 
slavish and exact imitation of the vocal sounds extracted 
from modern electrical records has been awakened by 
something that I actually heard in my own studio one 
day last month. I had arranged to give an audition 
to a young man, who wrote to me from a remote town 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, saying that he would 
be coming to London on a certain date expressly for 
me to hear him and give an opinion of his voice. He 
duly arrived, and, inasmuch as the interview was a 
confidential one, I naturally withhold names or facts 
which were given me only for my personal information. 

My visitor began by informing me that, although he 
had brought some songs with him, he was unable to 
read them; for he did not know a note of music and 
had never had a lesson in music or singing in his life. 
His age, he told me, was twenty-seven, and he seemed 
very relieved when I assured him that that was not too 
old for him to begin learning singing, provided his voice 
was good enough to justify the outlay, and had not been 
injured in any way. He said that at school he had only 
sung among the other boys, that his voice had never 
‘broken ’”’ so far as he knew, and that when it had 
matured he had been told he was a tenor (which | 
subsequently found to be true). I enquired where and 
how he had picked up his songs. It was then that I 
learned that he had a gramophone, and had been in the 
habit (greatly to his credit) of spending most of his spare 
cash on the purchase of records of the latest type, sung 
by Caruso and other favourite operatic tenors, but 
mostly by Caruso. 

It was now time for him to let me hear him sing. He 
was obviously very nervous, so I left the choice of piece 
to him and, having done my best to restore his courage 
with one or two comforting remarks, I sat down to the 
piano and began the accompaniment. What followed 
is not quite easy to describe. The young man, after 
fully inflating his chest, started by letting out a series 
of stentorian notes, which he sustained at high pressure, 
his face distorted by glaring eyes and dilated nostrils, 
in an evident effort to reproduce (when the enunciation 
of the words did not actually choke him) the gigantic 


sounds which he had heard issuing from his gramophone. 
It was tremendous: it was awful; it was also pitiful. 
For, amidst the noisy din of crude, vociferous human 
tones, was plainly to be discerned here and there, when 
the vowel served, the unmistakable timbre of a really 
fine tenor voice. Only, the revealing gleams of beauty 
were rare. Nor did the whole of the strenuous, exhaust- 
ing display last very long. Suddenly, after less than a 
dozen bars, the singer stopped and asked me to excuse 
him from continuing, as his nerves had given way and 
he could not keep either his voice or his body under 
control. It was true; he was shaking like an aspen leaf. 
I asked him to sit down and drink a glass of water. 

Later on the poor fellow sang (i.e. bawled) something 
else, and proved that his previous exhibition had not 
been caused by nervousness only. Nature had been 
kind to him in its gift, but not in leaving him unprovided 
with the knack for using it. His endeavour to copy the 
amplified Caruso had merely resulted in a disastrous 
reduplication of the actual sounds that had penetrated 
his ear, and he had imagined that no amount of physical 
effort could be excessive to gain his object. His imita- 
tions had not extended to the language for he had never 
tried to sing in Italian. He thought, however, that he 
might manage La donna é mobile if | did not mind his 
using the English words. He did not get to the end of 
the first couplet. Here, again, one could see that the 
Caruso loudness had been the tempting model, while 
some English tenor (I need not name him) had furnished 
the dreadful but necessary English version; only, 
unluckily, the “ fickle jade”’ had been too much for 
my untutored visitor, and he relinquished his brave 
effort in despair. Therewith ended his audition. He 
went back to Yorkshire knowing the truth—not wholly 
discouraged, but warned to be careful how he spent his 
hard-earned money on learning to sing. 

Now here was undeniably a sad, an exceptional case 
—a case where the lack of imitative faculty had led the 
possessor of a strong, resonant voice to mistake blatant 
shouting for sounds similar to those which he thought 
he was hearing. Poor fellow, he was just the wrong 
sort of person to try to sing by the aid of the gramo- 
phone. He had been fascinated and led astray by the 
glorious sonority of the tones that had filled his ears, 
and which he had unluckily supposed to be of the 
normal strength given out by the average singer. 
I have related his story as a warning for those unsus- 
pecting beginners who might be liable to commit the 
same fatal error of mistaking the doctored article forthe 
real thing. The danger is there ; and it is ever present, 
because the microphone voice has ceased to be identical 
in volume and quality with its original. It is a danger 
that must be avoided at all costs. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 
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PROGRAMMES AND NOTES—III 


by MORTIMER MANKTELOW 


A Delius Chamber Concert 

Although it seems usual to assess the chamber music 
of Delius at a definitely slighter value than his choral 
and orchestral works, it is probable that posterity will 
decide that this composer is, mutatis mutandis, as 
eminent a master in the more slender as in the vaster 
media. Certainly if this conclusion is ultimately 
reached, the gramophone should play an important 
part in its formation, for the evanescent mood pictures 
that are Delius’ chamber music, or much of it, demand 
that intimacy of communion and that opportunity for 
repetition and meditation which the gramophone alone 
affords, rather than the distractions incident to public 
performance in the wide open spaces of the concert 
hall. Doubts and perplexities the novice must undoubt- 
edly encounter when first essaying this precious stream 
of the Delian fount, for the bulk of the published 
chamber music belongs to the composer’s latest period, 
and the task of focussing-in to this marvellous mind in 
the expression of its most matured thought is not 
facilitated by the composer’s ruthless subordination 
of form to expression in a medium in which, by long 
usage, principles of form have become sacrosanct. 

The programme proposed is : 

1. Sonata No. 1 for Violin and Piano (H.M.V. (1749-50). 

2. Four Piano Pieces (Columbia 5444). 

3. Sonata for Violoncello and Piano (H.M.V. D1103-4). 


4. Three Songs (Columbia L2244). 
5. Sonata No. 2 for Viola and Piano (Columbia L2342-3). 


The Sonata No. 1 for Violin and Piano, dated 1914, 
is in both form and manner a far cry from the violin 
sonata of accepted tradition. Over a piano part of 
mainly harmonic, as distinguished from polyphonic, 
interest, the violin rhapsodises happily in notes ‘‘ with 
many a winding bout of linkéd sweetness long drawn 
out.’’ There is a serene spiritual gladness in the melody 
with which the violin opens: it is characterised, too, 
by a delightful spontaneity, as if the composer did but 
sing because he must, his impulse the sublime joie de 


vivre of one who, loving ‘‘ all beauteous things’ and 
rejoicing in their environment, cries: ‘“‘I, too, will 
something make, and joy in the making.” The time 


changes and a second, more mystical, melody of 
curiously Debussyian complexion is introduced, to be 
followed by a brief, lovely episode where the violin 
ascends in smooth chromatic progression against con- 
trary motion in the piano. After a return of the second 
melody, this episode is balanced by a descending 
chromatic passage in the violin above the original 
ascending phrase in the piano; the process is then 
again reversed in the most intriguing manner and a 
cadenza brings us to a new fancy, a jaunty, nonchalant 
tune being briefly presented, leading to a return of the 
tranquil content of the opening subject which, with its 


continuation, brings the first side to a close. On Side 2, 
the Debussy-like theme returns and there are some 
ecstatic moments when the melody hovers, seemingly 
motionless, poised and shimmering in the iridescent haze 
of harmony evoked by the piano. Exquisitely into this 
enchantment steals a new melody wherein is prominent 
an irresistible semiquaver figure, peeping disarmingly 
out of its context like an innocent smile. This charming 
tune alternates with a passage of broader character, 
and continues dreamily and expressively to its conclu- 
sion on Side 3, subject, however, to a slight *‘ cut.”’ On 
this side, the hitherto prevailing mood of happy reverie 
is banished and the music assumes a bold rapture and 
strength that carries all before it awhile until, gradually 
softening and retarding, this phase yields to one of 
brooding and introspective mysticism, of spiritual 
affinity, surely, with some of those rapt slow move- 
ments of Bach or the transcendental, intellectual 
voyages of John Donne. This is admittedly the least 
accessible section of the Sonata, likely at first to seem 
tiresomely baffling, but capable of becoming intensely 
endeared to the listener prepared to rehear and reflect. 
Side 4 brings a reprise of the “ bold” tune, and the 
feeling intensifies as a climax is achieved, flying frag- 
ments of the opening theme being jubilantly showered 
trom the violin as the Sonata closes. 

In this recording Margaret Harrison plays the violin 
in, it seems, a slightly detached and unemotional 
manner, which will, however, doubtless appeal to some 
more than others, while the pianoforte part is handled 
with outstanding musicianship by Arnold Bax. 

The four numbers recorded from the Five Piano 
Pieces provide a pleasant interlude, in Delius’ lighter 
style, before tackling the problems propounded by the 
"Cello Sonata. Of these seductive miniatures which, 
with the Three Preludes (1923) and the Dance originally 
composed for Mrs. Gordon Woodhouse’s harpsichord, 
represent the entirety of Delius’ output for solo piano, 
Evlyn Howard-Jones (to whom they are dedicated) has 
elected to play the fascinating and elusive Mazurka and 
the lilting Waltz (both designated “ for a little girl’), 
the second and more sinewy Waltz and the rippling and 
fluent Toccata (which will probably find first favour), 
omitting the much earlier Lullaby for a Modern Baby, 
which requires a muted violin or hummed obligato. 
All, if not especially characteristic of their composer, 
are charming in their delicate and unpretentious way. 

The great Sonata for Violoncello and Piano (1917) is 
worthily played by Beatrice Harrison (for whom it was 
written and to whom dedicated) and Harold Craxton. 
Ostensibly in one long movement evolved entirely 
from the soaring initial phrase, and continuous through- 
out, the Sonata yet falls naturally into four fairly well- 
defined sections—or, rather, characteristic phases—each 
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determined by its predominating “‘ mood ”’ and corre- 
sponding roughly with the four sides of these two 
discs. None could be wholly unresponsive to the 
exhilarating sweep of the music on the first side, in 
which the composer eloquently and vigorously expounds 
the matter of his discourse and proceeds to develop it 
with a splendid variety of rhythmic energy and a rich 
wealth of harmonic resource. This mood continues over 
some part of Side 2, after which Delius indulges himself 
and us in one of those sweet, characteristic day-dreams 
of his, perpending meditatively and very melodiously 
the material he has unfolded. On Side 3, the mood 
concentrates, a passionate note is sounded, and the 
music climbs to heights of exalted beauty and power as 
the disc nears its end, while on the last side a gloriously 
exultant spirit pervades the music and proclaims in 
glowing tones the triumphant attainment of the com- 
poser’s purpose. A profoundly stirring conclusion. 


Dora Labbette is accompanied in the three songs by 
that most admirable of Crichtons, Sir Thomas Beecham, 
whose sensitive sympathy with the composer is as 
manifest here as in his incomparable conducting of the 
orchestral masterpieces, of which more anon. Twilight 
Fancies (1889) is here sung in F. S. Copeland’s transla- 
tion (“‘ The Princess look’d forth from her turreted 
keep ’’) of Bjornson’s lyric, and a strange, tragic song 
it is; the hearer will not readily banish its haunting 
sorrowfulness from his heart after once playing this 
record. On the reverse, the Cradle Song (the poem 
translated by William Archer from Ibsen’s ‘‘ Margaret’s 
Lullaby ’’)—genuinely touching and admirably free 
from any trace of sentimentality—is of a markedly 
Griegish flavour, and still less unconventional is the 
tuneful Nightingale, here presented in a truncated ver- 
sion. It appeared in 1888 in the first group of Songs 
from the Norwegian, and the translation, reminiscent 
of a poem by William Morris, is by W. Grist from 
Welhaven: the music might be by Quilter or Graham 
Peel, surely! Dora Labbette sings in her accustomed 
impersonal and dispassionate manner, her chaste, flute- 
like soprano evincing perhaps a hint of strain in the 
highest notes, but, with the impeccable accompanying, 
this is an exquisite and treasurable record. 


The Sonata No. 2 composed in 1924 for Violin and 
Piano is recorded in a transcription for viola by Lionel 
Tertis, with George Reeves at the piano. The short 
Introduction opens proudly and in spacious wise. The 
downward-leaping principal subject enters on the viola 
some twenty-two bars later, and an inspiring tune it is, 
curiously akin, one thinks, to the rapturous tune that 
graces the third side of the first Violin Sonata. A gentler 
and beguiling second theme ensues and there succeeds 
some brave development, introducing a remarkable 
figure for the piano and some swift-retorting dialogue 
between the two instruments. The deeply expressive 
Lento begins on Side 2; here the viola has a gracious 
soliloquy of dreaming beauty against block harmony 
in the piano. Upon this halcyon mood the principal 
subject breaks in animatedly, but the solo draws aside 





from this intrusion and hovers, for an enthralling 
moment, in one of those magical suspensions that are 
among the most ravishing features of Delius’ art, before 
tenderly resuming the Lento which concludes in serene 
loveliness on Side 3. The final section subdivides into 
varying phases, beginning vivaciously with a new theme, 
continuing with some fanciful treatment of a familiar 
figure, and concluding with a parting reference to the 
principal subject and a noble coda. It is understood that 
this transcription received the composer’s cordial 
sanction, and it is not unlikely that the darker tone of 
the viola may be even better suited than the violin to 
the virile character and strongly-knit texture of this 
fine music. 


> .* * 


THE DELIUS SOCIETY 


It was during the Spring of this year that Norman Cameron 
conceived the idea of a ‘‘ Delius Society ’’ and wrote to THE 
*RAMOPHONE on the subject. Norman Cameron, like many of 
us who have an admiration for the music of the Bradford-born 
composer, had doubtless been influenced by the formation of 
the Hugo Wolf Society, the Sibelius Society, etc., and, knowing 
that the recording of many of Delius’ major works would not be 
a practical proposition from the point of view of a “ general 
release ’’ by the gramophone companies, decided that the only 
means by which these works could be perpetuated in record 
form consisted in the formation of a Society, chiefly for the 
benefit of enthusiastic admirers, but, nevertheless, open to the 
general public. 

The Delius Society, of which I have the privilege of being 
the Honorary Secretary, is now in existence, and is exciting 
world-wide interest. 

My hope is that the Society will shortly acquire sufficient 
members to enable it to make a start with recording: the first 
work chosen is ‘‘ Appalachia,’ which may cost about £800, 
and the recording will be in the hands of that pre-eminent 
authority on Delius’ music, Sir Thomas Beecham, who will have 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra at his disposal. 

I am fully aware that certain people are disappointed that 
no start has been made, as yet, with recording. But the Delius 
Society differs from the other gramophone socicties in that, 
whereas the other societies have in some measure been spon- 
sored by the gramophone companies, the Delius Society is 
being managed by an enthusiastic set of people who receive 
no payment for their services, and who look for no profit from 
the success of the Society. In these circumstances, it is not 
possible to proceed with the process of recording until the 
Society has sufficient members—and the bank enough money !— 
to allow it to inform the recording company that a start can 
justifiably be made, 

Il would, therefore, ask those who have already subscribed 
not to become impatient, and | would also ask those who are 
still ‘‘thinking about it” to realise that the complete 
materialisation of the Society, in the form of records, is abso- 
lutely dependent on their immediate support. We should like 
to record ‘*‘ Appalachia ”’ in the Autumn, but we shall only be 
able to do so if the many would-be subscribers will take 
immediate action. The subscription for the first album of 
seven records is only two guineas, and—in the unlikely event 
of the failure of the Society—all subscriptions will be returned. 

Chequesand applications should be sent to: The Hon. Secre- 
tary, The Delius Society, 40 Langham Street, London, W.1. 

I would particularly like to put on record my very warm 
appreciation of the courtesy of the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 
in putting this space at my disposal. ee 

| KerrH DovueGtas. 
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FANTASIA ON AN OBJECTIVE THEME 


by ‘“ TERPANDER ” 


(Conclusion) 


Music and Emotion 


What is the listener’s ultimate reaction to the impersonal, 
objective music of to-day? And by listener I for the moment 
mean adherent. It is, of course, nervous or emotional. But 
it is emotion of a rather different order to that experienced 
when listening to a romantic masterpiece. A negation of the 
very existence of emotion is absurd, for emotion is synonymous 
with feeling, that is, with all pleasurable and unpleasurable 
sensory reactions. Such a negation has to my knowledge never 
been suggested, even by the most fervid enthusiast of neo- 
classicism. But there is such a thing as the quality of emotion, 
and it is apt to be too lightly assumed that in every work of 
art the emotive content is static and unchangeable, that there 
is only one genus of emotion, and that the genus with which 
we are most familiar and which I venture to call the subjective 
and participatory. Subjective and participatory because the 
music is an unrealised thing without the close co-operation 
of the listener, a fact which the composer is fully aware of, and 
which at once explains the ultra-musical associations threading 
their way in and out of the musical fabric, without which the 
For when the associative threads 
rot and fall out of the fabric leaving behind them a frail tangle 
of unsupported musical ideas we complain that the music 
palls. We really mean that it is no more, that warp and woof 
have come apart, and we have nothing to wrap our souls in. 
In my article ‘‘ The Gramophone as Anarchist ’’ I endeavoured 
to show that, submitted to the somewhat violent repetitive 
test of the ubiquitous instrument which gives its name to this 
journal, the associative threads of subjective music disclosed 
their essential meretriciousness with far greater rapidity than 
in the concert hall. It has been exhaustively established that 
the cold, unsympathetic atmosphere of the gramophone is 
particularly conducive to a state of mildew and decay—thus 
loom and fabric are liable to topple any moment to the ground. 
This frequently happens and then we come across the Beethoven 
enthusiast who secretly regards his idol’s works with great 
distaste. And whose equally secret partiality for Poulenc may 
have been nipped in the bud by a critic whose Leipzig Conser- 
vatorium education makes it imperative for him to cast a 
sneer at Paris. 

We can best define objective music as an attempt to complete 
a musical structure without having recourse to ultra-musical 
associations (which we can classify roughly under the headings 
of psychological, impressionistic and frankly descriptive) ; it 
is also an attempt to capture the ideal of an art subsisting on a 
purely wsthetic plane, an ideal which, in its self-consciousness, 
is perhaps peculiar to this century, but which is not the 
prerogative of music alone—in painting and in sculpture, for 
instance, this ideal is voiced most strikingly by Picasso. This 
does not mean that a work of the objective school is lacking in 
emotion, It would have no appeal whatever if it were. It 
simply means that the quality of emotion in this case differs, 
and here I would call it contemplative, because, as music, 
it is completely independent of the listener: it invites bis 
inspection and admiration but it does not require that he shall 
take part in the drama. Here music struts the boards alone, 
a proud entity, complete in herself. Thus, while listening 
to the magnificent Sinfonia from Stravinsky’s Octet for 
Wind Instruments, I am profoundly moved, though nobody 
could pretend that the driving force of the Octet is emotion of 
the subjective and participatory order. It is of the order just 
cited. And of this order, too, is ‘“‘ L’Histoire du Soldat,”’ 
whose associations are not integral and can be discarded 
as something irrelevant*. ‘“‘ L’Histoire”’ carries with it no 








* See Part 1 of this Essay (August): Objective Music: Its Dual 
Inspiration. 


message of a philosophico-ethical nature. There is no sus- 
picion of esoterism in the discourse and repartee of its clarinet, 
bassoon, trombone, cornet-a-pistons, violin, contrabass and 
jazz set. Its content and objective is music, and its language 
the undefiled language of musical thought and musical imagery. 
But steadfastly it refuses to bear the burden of owr imagery 
and owr thought. To call it dehumanised music is surely to 
err, for it knows naught but the witty, transparent logic of its 
own voice, it never was human. And from it rises an emotion 
which is formal in the most jubilant sense, a linear beauty 
derived from the very heart of music’s domain, an exaltation 
in pattern and timbre. This is certainly the only emotion 
which a composer such as Stravinsky is capable of experiencing. 
He must have experienced it when his longing to write a great 
Passacaglia blossomed into the Concerto for Pianoforte and 
Wind Orchestra. And it is that creative emotion, inverted, 
that we experience when we listen to the Concerto. Yet 
anomalous as it may seem, this music, though rendered 
impersonal by reason of its freedom from associative and 
ultra-musical elements, is quite recognisedly individual. How 
else should we distinguish between the compositions of 
Stravinsky and Hindemith and Martinu and Manuel de Falla 
in his later neo-classical metamorphosis? For though the 
music is a law unto itself (like the hive which allows the intru- 
sion of no other insect but which feels instinctively the presence 
of some higher being whose domination it willingly endures) it 
is moulded by the hand of the composer and he leaves upon it 
the imprint of bis personality. Thus the intense and vital 
personality of Stravinsky not only pervades his entire output 
but rescues his most perversely classical works from being 
mere productions of Dr. Gradus. 


Theory of Decadence in Music 

Having now satisfied ourselves that of the two types of 
music we have been surveying (and I would suggest that they 
are the two basic types) each is surrounded by a specific 
emotional aura derived from its natural substance and peculiar 
to it, let us approach a question of wider import—the question 
of musical survival. We must take it as axiomatic that here 
music is not very dissimilar from the other arts, that its history 
is the history of long, sweeping classical and romantic cycles- 
though in music these cycles are more easily definable than in 
the sister arts of sculpture and painting. From the slow, 
gradual merging of pentatonic influences into the full flower 
of the diatonic scale which is Bach we get a classical cycle. 
An intermediary period, with Mozart as protagonist, heralds. 
the development and sophistication of the diatonic scale by 
the establishment of fixed dance rhythms and the accruing 
therefrom of an independent, vertical harmony. This sophisti- 
cation facilitates the entrance of the psychological element 
into music, thereby creating an army of dilettante enthusiasts— 
the pioneers of the modern Queen’s Hall audience—and lo ! 
a romantic cycle has started on its devious course. Follows 
an intermediary period whose chief characteristic is impres- 
sionism (meanwhile in Schénberg romanticism breathes its 
last), and whose dominating figure is Debussy. By now the 
way is paved for reaction and a full-blooded classical 
renascence ; with the approach of the third cycle the ‘“* Back 
to Bach’? movement springs into being, harmony is cast down 
from its pedestal, and its place is usurped by the study of fugue 
and formality in music and everything that betokens a dire 
hatred of musical Freudism (and Beethoven actually anticipated 
Freud, they declare !), and above all by an extreme veneration 
of the ‘“‘ zsthetic ideal.”’ We are already in the midst of the 
third cycle, though a few deluded mortals linger around who 
take a pathetic pride in their attempts to convince us that the 
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last days of romanticism are yet to come*. The Swan of 
Tuonela, and all that it stands for, is by no means a legend to 
these stalwarts. 

The foregoing is an endeavour to present a thumb-nail 
sketch of musical history for the past three hundred years or 
so, and the mere fact that it is not impossible to concentrate 
into a few lines such a fascinating and remarkable history 
proves that music is a comparatively young art still, and sets 
us trying to place a survival value on its output ; and this is a 
much easier task than it would be in the case of literature or 
drama. And I suppose we may assume that the music which 
has the least chance of surviving over a long period (and by a 
long period I do not mean a hundred or even a hundred and 
fifty years) is of the type which we term decadent and which I 
have always felt compelled to associate with romanticism. 
We can now postulate that the entry of the human element 
into the swsthetic realm—and its tendency to dominate and 
become preponderant in that realm—may be said to constitute 
beth romanticism and decadence in music. If this theory 


* It is not implied for a moment, in this brief survey, that the line of 
demarcation between classicism and romanticism is fixed and ineradicable. 
There is an almost imperceptible fading of one school into the other, even 
at the most rebellious and reactionary of times. Ravel and Manuel 
de Falla are both interesting examples of this “mid-way” type of 
composer. With no real decisivencss they relinquish Debussy and pro- 
gress in the direction of the Russian-German faction. At one end can 
be seen the “‘ Pavane for a Dead Infanta ”’ and ** Nights in the Gardens 
of Spain,” and at the other end the metallic Pianoforte Concerto and the 
Scarlattian Harpsichord Concerto, works which, in their absence of 
inverted commas, amusingly betray the influence of neo-classicism. 


* a 


prove not too unacceptable, then the case for neo-classicism 
lies not in the theoretical conflict which went to its making, 
but in the modern listener’s unfavourable reaction to the 
decadence implicit in romantico-subjective music as a whole. 
Some will call this decadence spirituality, but it is not 
spirituality that is eschewed. On the contrary, it is the play 
of human desires and passions in the greatest of the romantic 
works which attacks and finally undermincs the stronghold of 
music, and in doing so destroys what is perhaps the only true 
spirituality—the spirituality of a pure and uncontaminated 
esthetic. For spirituality is not necessarily bound up with 
setting down some contemporaneous and transitory emotion. 
That is why Bach at his most scholastic is more spiritual than 
Beethoven at his most torrential. And that is why, fully 
aware that the double nature of romanticism effectively 
precludes it from attaining any sort of artistic unity, we must 
perforce class it as decadent. That does not mean that from 
the point of many individuals—and here we desecnd from the 
unpeopled heights of zsthetic research—romantic music may 
not be absorbingly interesting and moving. Its existence in 
the heart of the listener, howevcr, is apt to be precariously short. 
But a tree, strangled in the embrace of some parasitic growth, 
is strange and lovely in its decadence—it is short-lived, toot. 





+ It should by now be obvious that by the * pacifist and synthetic 
element ”’ in the music of Stravinsky, I meant merely the absence of 
that struggle which, in romantico-subjective music, is continually being 
waged between the rival factions of the pure-music psyche and the ultra- 
musical psyche. In classico-objective music there is peace—peace, may 
I add, without inaction. 


* 


MINSTRELSY WITH A GRAMOPHONE 


HERE are times when each of us wonders whether the 

niche in life we occupy is being worthily and usefully 
filled, or not. But I do think that my Burman friend, Moung 
Hla Pe, never needed to feel any qualms or doubts about his 
reason for existence. In his humble and unpretentious way, 
Moung Hla Pe gave joy and pleasure to thousands of his 
fellow-beings ; he broke like a ray of sunshine into the deadly 
dull and eventless existence of scores of villagcs in Burma. 
' | first met Moung Hla Pe on a hot April day in 1920. Iwas 
on horseback, riding over the seemingly interminable twenty 
miles that separated two dak bungalows, when I overtook a 
frail, tired Burman trudging along in the dust, with a bulky, 
Square package, done up in cloth, strapped to his back; and 
an enormous tin gramophone horn, painted a vivid green, 
over his shoulder. 

** Hullo! Sayagyi,’’ I greeted him. ‘“‘ Where away? ”’ 

‘To the next village, thakin,” he replied, smiling out of a 
pleasant, sweat-covered face. ‘* But it is far off yet, is it not? ”’ 
he asked. 

‘* Far enough,” I replied. “ But are you a stranger since 
you cannot tell, to a yard, how far off Kyankgyi is? ”’ 

“Yes ; [am astranger,’”’ he acknowledged. 

Now, it was my business, as an executive official, to know 
all about strangers in my district; so pulling up, and dis- 
mounting under a shady tree, I asked the dusty traveller to 
test awhile, and smoke a cheroot with me. Who was he? 
Why was he going to Kyankgyi? Where had he come from? 
I’m afraid I was shamelessly inquisitive. I learnt a lot, but 
chiefly, I think, that after all J was no great shakes. If I died to- 
morrow, I would not be missed. The next man would get a step- 
up. But here was Moung Hla Pe: who could take his place ? 

Moung Hla Pe toured the country with his gramophone, and 
a bundle of well-worn Burmese records. He had the music 
of one complete zat (Burmese opera), a few songs by the 
famous Po Sein, and an English record of utter vileness, and 
‘coarse, raucous laughter. This was the piéce de resistance of 
his repertoire, by the way! Arriving at a village, he would 


make it known that he was open to engagement for any special 
function that might be imminent: a marriage, a funeral, an 
ear-boring ceremony, or a plain house-warming. Burma is 
inclined to be festive on mast days, so the chances were that 
he, with his music-box, would be engag.d. Then, sitting on 
the floor in his patron’s front room, he would set up his gramo- 
phone, carefully wipe his stock of records, and play them one 
by one ; the patron and his family, with some special friends 
of theirs, complaisantly seat: d around in a circle, while outside 
the crowd, gasping with astonishment and wonder, choked 
the village street. This would go on day after day, or rather, 
night after night, until the village’s cash resources gave out. 
Then, Moung Hla Pe would give a last recital, free for all, and 
move on to the next village. 

The first night he “opened”? at Kyankgyi was at the 
Thugyi’s (headman) house, where I was politely invited to 
attend, and did so with some misgiving. One’s ear has to be 
cultivated and trained to appreciate Burmese music, and I 
regret to say I never did this. But I took the opportunity of 
examining the machine. It was very, very old, and the sound- 
box mica, which was cracked, had been mended with a strip of 
stamp-edging. Two windings were needed for each ten-inch 
record. And the needles! Will you believe me that he used 
babool thorns instead? Still, I think I enjoyed the entertain- 
ment. When I was leaving, I asked Moung Hla Pe to call on 
me next morning. 


He eyed my gleaming Decca with a furtive covetousness, 
and had I been able to, I believe I would have presented it to 
him. He was lost in rapture over the records I played for 
him, and when he left me, carried away several which I gave 
to him for the good work he was doing. I should not feel the 
least surprise if I were told that Moung Hla Pe, to this day, 
entertains Burmese villagers with his gramophone, and 
restrains them from dacoity, murder, and arson, by playing 
to them, perhaps, the Executioner’s song from ‘‘ The Mikado.”’ 


Rex KIna. 
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FEODOR IVANOVITCH CHALIAPINE : 


by W. S. MEADMORE 


(In an Interview) 


CHALIAPINE and I sat in a room at the Savoy Hotel. 
e Underneath the window the Thames rippled in the sun, 
the shrill sirens of the tugs mingled with the hootings of motor- 
cars and the other raucous noises of the traffic. Through the 
door could faintly be heard the cacophony of a modern fox- 
trot. But as M, Chaliapine talked all these things faded away 
to the background of my mind ; the Thames might have been 
the Volga, and the fox-trot the music of a band of gipsies. 
For with M. Chaliapine I was in Russia, the Russia of the 
Tsars, the Russia of the time when he was a boy, unknown and 
picking up a living as best as he could; often starving in the 
process. I had asked him to tell me something of his life ; he 
had smiled. ‘‘ That,’ he said, ‘‘ would take all the time I have 
in London. And I have to sing at the Albert Hall. But I 
will try and remember something for you of the days when ] 
was struggling——before | was what you call famous. Yes?”’ 
And so we went to Russia. 

** Let me think,” said Chaliapine. ‘‘ Now we will go back 
to the beginning. I am five. I am living with my family in 
a hut in a village just outside Kazan—TI was born there in 
1873. My father was a clerk at the police court. He was no 
better or worse than the other clerks. That is to say he some- 
times had too much vodka and came home drunk. Once we 
did not see him for two days. During this spree he spent his 
month’s wages. Mother wept; when I asked her why, she 
said it was because there would be no food. For the first 
time I realised the power of money, and that the few roubles 
father gave mother meant bread. 

‘** When I was seven father hurt his foot and could hardly 
walk. We had to move into the town so that he could be 
near his work; we lived in one room in a wooden house. 
Kvery day mother went out to scrub floors and wash clothes. 
[ was locked in the room with my baby brother and sister 
until she returned at night. I did not like this; I dreaded 
the time when the light began to fade. I discovered that I 
could move the window frame; the three of us would climb 
out of the window and play in the streets throughout the day. 
When it began to get dark we would go home and I would 
replace the window. 

‘* Upstairs lived our landlady ; sometimes I could hear her 
daughter playing the piano. I always imagined that it was 
a barrel organ such as I saw in the streets, and that she merely 
turned a handle. But when I was told that she played with 
her fingers, I was full of envy and longed to have a piano of my 
own so that I, also, could make music. Then it happened that 
a neighbour in the courtyard said that she was going to raffle 
her old and decrepit piano; the tickets were a rouble, mother 
got one for me. Imagine my delight when it was announced 
that my ticket was the winning one. But if I thought I was 
going to be allowed to play the piano I soon learnt that it was 
not to be. As soon as it was carried into our room, father 
locked it up. The only difference it made to my life was that 
| was allowed to sleep on top of it when I was ill, instead of on 
the floor. Eventually it was sold for 30 roubles; it left our 
home without its notes ever having been touched ! 

** At Fair time, one Easter, I saav the famous Russian clown, 
Yashka, outside his booth. His antics fascinated me. One 
day, I thought I, too, will be a clown. 

**Meanwhile we had moved again; now we lived in two 
small rooms in a cellar basement. Living overhead was the 
choirmaster of the church of St. Varlaam; I went to his room 
and asked if he would have me in his choir. Taking a violin 
trom the wall he told me to sing; he said I had a voice and an 
ear. For three months I sang in the church without payment, 
then I was given a rouble and a half a month. 

‘* But the old choirmaster fell on bad times ; he was dismissed 
from the church. To earn a few kopecks he would play at 


B2 


midnight services and at weddings and funerals. Sometimes he 
would take me; I would sing and he would serape on his fiddle. 

‘** There wasn’t much schooling in my life. I was sent away 
from one school; I kissed a girl in the playground ; the next 
one I[ played truant from. I got some good thrashings from 
father ; then he decided that school was a waste of time as 
far as I was concerned ; I was apprenticed to abootmaker. | 
had hardly started cobbling when I was in hospital with scarlet 
fever. When I came out I went to work with a wood carver. 

**T am now twelve! One afternoon I went to the theatre 
for the first time. It was a holiday and the gallery was 
crowded ; I had to stand and, to keep my balance, hold on to 
the ceiling with my hands. I was spellbound; I had never 
imagined anything like this. Only when the lights in the 
theatre were turned out and the attendants bawled at me did 
I make my way out. I went again that night. I thought of 
nothing else but the theatre. Previously I had given mother 
all the money I earned at singing, now | kept some back and 
went to the theatre nearly every night. 

‘‘T heard my first opera and was astonished at actors and 
actresses who sang but did not speak. 

‘‘T appeared at one performance as a super, my face blacked 
with burnt cork. Afterwards I could not get the cork off. In 
the streets I tried to rub it away with snow, but it was still on 
my face when I got home. Father wanted to know what it 
was ; when I told him I got a beating. He hated the theatre. 

‘** When I was thirteen I was apprenticed to a pawnbroker. 
Dismal people came into his shop with rings, watches, ikons, 
fur coats, anything, in fact, on which they could raise money. 
All day disputes and hagglings went on over the price to be 
given; there was weeping, entreaties for more money, and 
heart-breaking stories. But I was unmoved. I sat behind 
the counter, mechanically making out receipts, my mind full 
of the tunes I had heard at the opera. 

‘I did not stay long at the pawnbroker’s. Then I worked 
with my father in the offices of the District Land Administra- 
tion. One of my friends acted small parts in the open-air 
theatre at the Panaevsky Gardens. He suggested that I should 
ask the manager to give me a chance. I said it was useless: 
[ couldn’t act. ‘Never mind,’ he said. ‘Try your luck.’ 
With a growing optimism I went to the manager : sure enough 
he said that I could play the policeman in ‘ Gendarme Roger.’ 
The plot of this farce centred round the attempts of the 
gendarme to catch a lot of thieves and tramps at their tricks ; 
the fun was that he never did. I was told to be at rehearsal 
at eleven o’clock on the following morning. I could think of 
only one excuse for getting away from the office. I told my 
chief I had a bad headache and was not well enough to work. 
I could see he did not believe me, but he told me to go home. 

‘‘T made a fair show of my part at the rehearsal, but on the 
evening of the performance my heart thumped and quite hurt 
me! And my legs didn’t seem to have anything to do with the 
rest of my body. Someone said: ‘ It’s your turn,’ and pushed 
me on the stage. I could not say a word, I could not move. 
I just stood and gawked at the audience. I heard a voice, a 
long way away, whispering: ‘Speak, you fool.’ It was the 
manager standing in the wings. 

‘The curtain fell ; still I stood as if rooted to the stage. The 
manager, white with temper, rushed at me, tore off my costume 
and aimed blows at me. I was pushed into the gardens in my 
underwear and fell into a bed of nettles. My clothes were 
hurled after me. I was so mortified that, for two days, I hid 
myself in a shed. Then I went home to more blows! I had 
not been to work for three days: of course, I lost my job. 

‘‘ This was the beginning of bad times. My father now came 
home drunk nearly every day. Mother was still charring, but 
her strength was not what it was, and she could not earn 80 
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much money. I still sung in the choir and got a few roubles, 
but, ominous sign, my voice was beginning to break. 

“* After a time I got employment in the law courts, copying 
divorce depositions. One night I lost a bundle of official 
papers in the street which I had been taking home to copy. I 
rushed everywhere trying to find them, but without any luck. 
This loss frightened me so much I could not sleep. I went 
to the law courts the next day and told my friend, whose 
recommendation had obtained the post for me, of my mis- 
fortune. I could see from his face that it was serious ; even 
if I was not exiled to Siberia, something equally dreadful would 
happen to me. Too terrified to go upstairs to the offices, I 
hid myself with the caretakers. Presently I heard the refined 
voice of the chief clerk shrieking: ‘ Where is that pig?’ I 
crept from underneath the staircase and stood on the bottom 
stair. ‘Be off!’ he shouted at me; then to the caretakers who 
were standing rigidly at attention behind me: ‘ What are you 
doing there? Beat the swine. Drive him away. Please do 
not oblige me to come downstairs and kill him.’ And as a 
passing shot at me, he yelled: ‘ Away with you, accursed ugly 
mug!’ I did ‘ away ’—I took to my heels. 

“After that, luck deserted me. For days I wandered 
through the streets, half starving. No one wanted me. I 
could not even sing; my voice now refused to be man’s or 
boy’s. Father brought little money home; mother baked 
cakes and sold slices of them in the streets. But this did not 
make enough money to feed us all. Mother, with a tray of 
cakes strapped to her waist, went hungry herself. 

““Some days I wandered about the quays on the banks of 
the Volga and watched the Tartars trading in their wooden 
shops, and the river craft coming and going on the water. I 
wanted to get away from Kazan ; it seemed an unlucky place 
forme. Ipersuaded mother and father to move to Astrakhan; 
they sold the few things they had ; .one morning we embarked 
on an old-fashioned steamboat. 

‘But our fortunes did not improve at Astrakhan; they 
became worse! We lived in a two-roomed hovel in the corner 
of a big courtyard, and father and I fruitlessly looked for work. 
Meanwhile we slowly starved. Mother once more baked and 
sold her cakes filled with fish and berries ; sometimes she got 
work on the steamcrs, washing the dishes, bringing us back 
remnants of food, bones to which morsels of meat still clung, 
pieces of bread, and scraps of fish. 

‘‘ I was walking, one morning, with father across some fields ; 
he suddenly fell to the ground. ‘I can go no farther,’ he said. 
His illness was due to lack of food. I sat on the ground beside 
him, overwhelmed with despair; eventually I manag¢d to get 
him home. This incident filled me with gloomy thoughts 
which I could not shake off. 

‘““Now my new voice began to form; a baritone of quite 
good quality. I was again able to earn some roubles by singing 
at churches. 

‘* Opera was then being played in the open air at the pleasure 
gardens known as ‘ Arcadia.’ I was engaged to sing in the 
chorus ; that same evening I appeared as a red-coated soldier 
m “Carmen,’ With pride I told my father I had got a job in 
the theatre ; I show: d him the score which had been given me 
to learn. He fi w into a temper, tore the music to shri ds, and 
soundly cufiid my hcad. ‘ Why did you drag me here to die 
of hunger?’ he raved. ‘ You rascal, you want nothing but 
the theatre. I know! Curse the theatre!’ 

“This put me in an awkward fix; I did not dare return to 
the theatre without the score. I suddenly thought of Yashka 
and made up my mind to go to Nijny Novgorod and be a clown 
at the fair! 

‘“ I wasted no time, but set off the next morning. I had two 
roubles in my pock: t ; most of this went in paying my passage 
on a tug boat hauling barges. Luckily for me the sailors took 
a liking to my singing; I sang folk songs to them, and they 
shared their food with me. On holidays the men on the barges 
sang songs and played accordeons; the women, in coloured 
skirts,danced. This life suitid me well. It did not last long. 

At Saratov, a new crew came aboard. They cared nothing 


for me or my songs; my money was nearly gone and I began 
to get hungry again. At Samara the foreman of the stevedores 
gave me a job. The first day the work was loading sacks of 
flour; each of them weighed at least 220 pounds and it was as 
much as I could do to lift them. That night my neck and back 
were one big ache; I could hardly stand on my feet. That 
was the worst day, afterwards the work was lighter. Now we 
unloaded melons. The men stood in a line along the gangway from 
the barge to the shore and threw the melons from one to another. 
My pay was twenty kopecks and a couple of melons a day. 

‘‘We reached Kazan. Of course I must go ashore and look 
up my old friends! What a reunion it was; we celebrated. 
We went to an inn, played billiards and drank; alas! and alas! 
and alas! I got drunk ; it was the first time in my life, Out- 
side the inn we came to blows with the night watchman; we 
were arrested and taken to the police station. All would have 
gone well and we should have been let out when we had become 
sober if I had not said unpleasant things to the police inspector. 
His dignity was at stake ; he called for somebody ; two soldiers 
came into the room. They gave us a tremendous hiding and 
then pushed us out into the street. 

‘‘Tsleptlikea pigthenextday. 'WhenIwoke,my poor head! 
Iran to the quayside only to find that the tug boat hadleft Kazan 
long before, taking with it my few possessions. ‘Temporarily 
llived by copying documents at the Ecclesiastical Court, but at 
the Panaevsky Gardens was an operatic company. I was told 
that Semenov-Samarsky, the manager, was engaging a chorus 
to take to Ufa. I became one of them, I was now seventeen. 

‘‘We arrived at Ufa in September; the weather was cold 
and misty. I had not even got an overcoat, but someone gave 
me an old shawl; I wrapped this round my shoulders, it kept 
me warm. The season began with an operetta, ‘The Singer 
from Palermo’; how I remember the pride with which I read 
on the posters: ‘Second basses of the chorus: Afannassiev 
and Chaliapine.’ I wore tights for the first time in my life ; 
I was so thin that I felt [had got nothing on at all; I was quite 
embarrassed! Our repertory was constantly changed; after a 
month I began to feel at home on the stage; could maintain 
poses and carry myself without awkwardness. Sometimes 
I was given small parts of a few words to sing. I felt I was 
making progress and not doing so badly. 

‘* When I was not singing I poured oil into the lamps, cleaned 
the glasses, swept the stage, and helped to set the scenery. 

‘“‘T got my first big chance. We had been rehearsing the 
opera ‘Galka’; one morning the stage manager, who had been 
singing the part of the Stolnik, got into a fury and said he would 
sing no more. No one seemed at all suitable for the part ; 
Semenov-Samarsky did not know what to do. He asked me 
if I would attempt it ; I jumped at the chance. I got through 
the remaining rehearsals well enough, and I was so elated that 
I felt as if I was walking on air! But when the curtain went 
up I was all nerves, I sang in an automatic voice; my acting 
was wooden. All the time I stared at the conductor. At the 
conclusion of my first aria, the audience applauded ; I never 
imagined it was applauding me. The conductor whispered : 
‘Bow, you idiot, bow.’ I inclined my body like a gawk and 
walked backwards to the chair on which I was supposed to sit. 
But while I had been singing this had been moved ; instead of 
the chair I sat on the floor, my legs in the air! 
applauded this more than my singing. 
chair I was so annoyed at my clumsiness that the tears rolled 
down my face and washed off my make-up. I sang the rest of 
the opera mechanically ; I was in despair, I felt I had no gift 
for the stage at all. 

‘* Afterwards, Semenov-Samarsky was discreet ; he made no 
reference to my misfortune ; he only praised my performance. 
This gave me back my confidence. I continued to sing the 
Stolnik with the addition of one or two other important réles. 
I made no more mistakes. At the end of the season I had a 
benefit performance. My share amounted to 30 roubles; the 
audience also presented me with a purse of 50 roubles; some- 
body gave me asilver watch. I had never had so much money 
in my pockets before. 
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“With me, to have was to spend. I bought a camel-hair 
coat, a leather jacket lined with red flannel, boots, gloves, and 
a cane. Dressed in all my wardrobe I promenaded the main 
street of Ufa; whenever anyone approached me I would 
carelessly pull out my watch and glance at the time ! 

‘* When the winter came the opera company was disbanded ; 
they all melted away like the snow, only I was left in Ufa to 
stagnate. But in the spring I managed to squeeze myself into 
another travelling company. 

“IT was singing Peter in ‘ Natalka of Poltava’ with this 
company when I was handed a telegram as I came off the stage 
with the message ‘Mother dead. Send money. Father.’ Of 
course, I had no money, and of course I was in debt to the 
manager. I went to him, showed him the telegram, and asked 
for an advance on my salary. He offered me two roubles. I 
asked for more; he refused. Deeply angered at this callous- 
ness I ceased to attend the performances. Shortly after the 
company left Baku—the town where this had happened. 

‘‘ But my old friend Semenov-Samarsky was singing in the 
town with a French company (which mainly consisted of 
Russians and Jews !); his goodwill got me into the company. 
But it was doing very badly ; I had not been with it long before 
it failed altogether, and I was left on the street. 

‘* Things were bad with me. I had to sell my overcoat to 
buy bread and tea; that was all I dared buy ; even then I had 
to ration myself from day to day. Winter set in, always it 
rained and the wind was bitter; this made it impossible to 
sleep on the benches in the gardens. Three of us found shelter 
at nights in a wooden circus building, luckily empty ; we slept 
in the gallery, wrapped in my sheepskin. Then my two 
comrades disappeared, and I was alone. I made the acquaint- 
ance of a young man who said he was an actor. Although he 
was penniless he told me he managed to live in the best hotels. 
He so highly praised his mode of life that I agreed to try it with 
him. It was simple. We walked into a hotel one afternoon 
and out (when no one was about) the next morning without 
settling the account. But one day my friend went out of one 
hotel and did not return; the landlord declared he would not 
let me go or give me anything to eat until the bill was paid. I 
was shut up in a room for two days; I escaped by jumping 
from a balcony into a courtyard. 

“I went to a kitchen crowded with ragged fellows who, 
I was pretty sure, were all escaped convicts. But they treated 
me well; I did not lack food or drink. The ringleader of the 
gang, a black-bearded, curly-headed man, nicknamed ‘ Tusk,’ 
took a special fancy to me. When I sang he would burst into 
tears and sob terribly. 

‘’ He suggested a plan to rob a well-known market trader, 
said to have fabulous sums of money sewn in the corners of 
his clothes. I was to stand at a street corner and keep an 
eye open for the police. But this did not appeal to me at all; 
I had no desire to see the inside of a prison or feel the knout. 
So when the day of the attempt arrived I kept out of the way. 
But, after that, it was more than my life was worth to show 
myself at the kitchen again. I wandered about, looking for a 
job, and getting very hungry. Finally I went to the quays 
and got work with the porters at 30 kopecks a day. 

‘* I had hardly done so when cholera broke out in the town. 
People died in hundreds. Dead bodies rotted in the streets 
for days before the soldiers, smeared over with tar as a pre- 
caution against infection, were able to remove them for burial. 
The authorities ran away, no one worked, the life of the town 
came to a standstill. Once more I was without job or bread. 
Then my luck changed. I saw a calico handkerchief in the 
gutter. I picked it up; knotted in one corner were four 


_ twenty-kopeck pieces. I nearly danced for joy on the pavement; 


instead I rushed into arestaurant and stuffed myself until I could 
eat no more, Then I went to the railway station and offered a 
porter all the money I had left if he could smuggle me on a 
train. Any train to anywhere! The porter was a good sort ; 
he said that 30 kopecks would satisfy him and showed me a 
goods train which was just getting up steam for Tiflis. I 
perched myself on the brake platform. 


‘*As soon as I reached Tiflis I joined another operatic 
company. We went to Batoum, the next week to Kutais. 
Here one of the singers ran off with the manager’s wife ; he 
ran after them, and the company was stranded. I returned to 
Tiflis, to the streets and starvation. Before I had known what 
it was to be without food for two days; I was used to that. 
But now it was three, sometimes four days before I got a bite. 
In, Tiflis a great many people did their cooking in the open air ; 
I shall never forget the appetising smells that tormented my 
empty stomach. 

‘‘ After a bad spell I got a job as a clerk in the Trans- 
Caucasian Railway. Gorki was working in the sheds. In my 
spare time I sang in the pleasure gardens, some of my fellow 
clerks heard me and suggested I should take up the serious 
study of singing with a local professor, Usatov, formerly an 
artist of the Imperial theatres. But in the meantime I had 
signed a contract to sing at Kazan. On my way to the station 
on the day I had intended to travel, I passed Usatov’s house. 
I thought there would be no harm in calling on him before I 
left the town; I knocked at his door. Usatov answered it 
himself ; he was not at all polite, but he said: ‘Very well, 
let’s go and how! a bit.’ I sang to him Valentine’s cavatina, 
I was holding one high note, fermato, when he stopped playing 
and gave me a painful nudge in the ribs with his fingers. | 
broke off the note, convinced that I had made a bad impression. 
Embarrassed, I said: ‘Do you think I might study singing?’ 
Usatov emphatically answered : *‘ You must!’ 

‘‘ T cheered up at that, and told him my plans. He dissuaded 
me from going to Kazan and said that he would teach me for 
nothing. This was the turning-point of my career. Usatov 
taught me how to use my voice. His methods were severe ; 
if I displeased him he would think nothing of giving me a hard 
crack over the head with his heavy baton. But he made me 
sing. Inthe winter I appeared with the Lubimov and Forcatti 
company and received 150 roubles a month. Before, I had 
never got more than 35. Once I heard the conductor of the 
orchestra say to someone: ‘ What a fine voice that boy has.’ 
That was good. I liked to hear that ! 

‘‘T learnt many of the leading réles ; when the season ended 
I confided to Usatov my ambition to go to Moscow, always the 
centre of Russian artistic life. Usatov agreed ; now was the 
time to try my luck. He gave me letters of introduction to 
many important people at the Imperial Opera House. 

‘‘ In my carriage, on the way to Moscow, some kindly-looking 
men were playing cards. They invited me to join in; the 
game looked so simple, that I thought it a good chance to win a 
few roubles. In less than an hour I had lost 250—a fortune to 
me! ‘ Never mind,’ said my sorrowing friends, ‘have dinner 
with us at the next station; afterwards you can have your 
revenge.’ They did not appear at dinner ; I never saw any of 
them again. So I arrived at Moscow rather depressed. 

“The next morning I presented my letters at the offices of 
the Imperial Theatres. I was kept waiting for over three 
hours, and then told that as the government theatres were 
closed for the summer, it was quite useless for anyone to see me, 
I was beginning to getlean again in Moscow when, at a theatrical 
agency, I had the great good luck to meet the famous Moscow 
impressario, Lentovsky. I signed a contract to sing for him 
in Petersburg. 

“There I took the part of Dr. Mirakle in ‘Tales of Hoffmann,’ 
but the venture was not a success; the public did not show 
any interest in this opera or in any of the others which were 
put on. Then I went to the Panaevsky Theatre ; it was while 
I was singing there that my voice began to be talked of. From 
there I was engaged by the Imperial theatres to sing at the 
Mariensky Theatre. Quite suddenly—as it seemed to me— 
I had arrived ! 

‘There, my friend, my days of struggling ended; never 
again did I lack for bread. True, other difficulties came, some 
of them as hard and humiliating as those I have told you this 
afternoon. These difficulties arose when my ideals were at 
stake. But to tell you of these—it is too longa story. Now, 
my friend, au voir ; I must run over my voice for the concert.” 
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THE 


‘¢ MONTAGE ” 


RECORD 


by A. KRAUT 


T may be thought that the title printed above is the latest 

addition to the already ample supply of branded gramophone 
records. It is the term conveniently borrowed from the art of 
the film, as it admirably describes an identical process, but 
using only sound as the medium, 


*“ Montage ”’ means literally building up, or piecing together, 
and aptly describes a process of film technique that has been 
largely theorised on, and practically demonstrated by Eisenstein, 
Pudovkin, and a school of disciples who have shown to the 
intelligent film fan that the system, science, art or craft, call it 
what you please, is the only method which can be used logically 
to make film. Briefly, film is a distinct art, therefore it must 
have its own distinct technique, and this technique is the 
joining together of film strips of varying length, using as the 
single unit one film frame. This theoretically applied 
“cutting ’’ uses the scissors as its instrument, film as the 
medium, and the resultant is “‘ montage,’ or mounted film. 
But be it observed that brains and intelligence must play the 
predominant part. Therefore it follows that the vast majority 
of “movies” or “ talkies’ have not these applied principles 
as their foundation. 


Film is not film which photographs and records a play. 
That is drama pure and simple;wrenched away from its proper 
medium, and, like all things taken from its proper place, highly 
unsatisfactory. 

The gramophone record from its very beginning has been 
conceived only as a sound photograph of a symphonic per- 
formance, song, speech, etc., and artistically it has always and 
must always remain, under these conditions, unsatisfactory — 
a mere substitute. That is to say, if it is granted within the 
‘frame of reference ’’—a record—is available, a medium 
capable of being exploited as an entirely separate art form, 
having no connection with mere reproduction, what the horn 
or speaker emits is pure “‘record,’’ not capable of being repro- 
duced under any other condition, not even radio. 


Probably unconsciously, the first footsteps of this new art 
have already been haltingly made. The well-known H.M.V. 
tattoo records, the “‘duet’’ record of Tauber, and the Regal- 
Zono ‘‘Daily Herald’’ competition record are elementary 
** montage ”’ records. 

They use pre-existing records, and from them is built up an 
entirely new and different record conforming to the rule stated 
above: “‘not capable of being reproduced under any other 
condition.” That this system can be used in a way hitherto 
unthought of is the suggestive purpose of this article, and its 
object is but to roughly indicate method and scope. 


A moment’s thought will show that we are treading on very 
dangerous ground. What can be achieved using a system of 
pre-existing sound grooves and joining together is, after all, a 
composition. What the resultant would sound like it is the 
proper function of our latter day critics tosay, and there is little 
doubt that a method of using different and unconnected cycles 
from different records of music could even be taken for modern 
music, and as such perhaps highly appreciated ! 

But exactly as “ film’’ proper has shown what we do not 
dream of one day is an accomplishment the next, and even 
taking the line of least resistance, the results, if applied to 
‘** montage ”’ recording, must have interest mainly only for the 
intelligent minority. This is no bar, surely. The better 
‘‘ ordinary *’ records are by no means big sellers, and to-day, 
if a circle of enthusiasts were banded together in the cult of 
montage, the gramophone companies would surely evince 


interest in an art which is so intimately bound up with records 
only, and cannot possibly suffer from competition. 


The question is then answered. It is not contemplated to 
usurp the function of the composer, but to produce records 
which give unlimited scope to the world of imagination. All 
the most vivid and haphazard dreams, the most ardent longings 
of the poet, and the furthest imaginings of the mind can be 
harnessed, and the result a new and exciting possibility which 
gives the mind a new plaything, and, perhaps, new masterpieces. 


All that is sound is our medium, not only the musical scale, 
but all the sounds of nature, the spoken word, the thud of 
machinery, the roar of the sea, can all be the new colours to be 
painted on the new-old canvas—a gramophone record, It must 
be the most difficult of all art forms. Its terrible limitations, 
its psychological understanding and interpretation, its technical 
difficulties, all these are but the incentive which will surely 
drive someone along a new trail to undiscovered lands. The 
artist, or creator, of these new records must have at his disposal] 
unlimited ‘‘ blanks,”’ the latest and shortest methods of process, 
recording of the best, and under him a trained, obedient and 
imaginative band of helpers. His apprentices are recording 
engineers, sound electricians, acoustic engineers and factory 
technicians. 

The unit of this true art of record making is the cycle of one 
groove. The builder or producer has his scenario and has at 
his side the various records of bits and pieces which, like a 
jig-saw puzzle,have to be properly fitted together. New and 
precise instruments will have to be created, his principal 
instrument being a “‘ dubbing machine ”’ of perhaps ten turn- 
tables. 


Direct recording is quite admissible, and is controlled by the 
artist by new methods. When a studio “ comes in,”’ a light is 
too clumsy, a certain “ time lag’”’ is always perceptible, and 
something more certain is required. 

A metronomic system of expended seconds would mark off 
the time which the dubbing machines are consuming, and the 
studio about to ‘‘ come in *’ by its copy of the scenario would be 
able to synchronise to the split second its entry and exit— 
fading in and out. This fading in and out will have to be knife- 
like—no perceptible lag, while the artist in command, using all 
these sounds and machines, is conjuring something which he, 
perhaps, has dreamt. 


+ + *F 


A NEW BOOK FOR THE KEEN 
GRAMOPHONE & RADIO EXPERIMENTER 


AMATEUR 
TALKING PICTURES 
AND RECORDING 


By Bernard Brown, B.Sc. 
(Author of ‘‘ Talking Pictures”’) 
G Hows how splendid results are obtained with existing wireless and 
gramophone equipment in recording sound. If you are interested in ex- 
perimental work of this kind and wish to add speech and sound to your home 
‘‘ movies,” it can be easily done with the help of this book. 230 pp. 7/6 net. 
Full details post free from : 
PITMAN, PARKER ST., KINGSWAY, W.C.2 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(The prices refer only to the United Kingdom.) 





ORCHESTRAL 


COLUMBIA. 


DX478-81 (12in., 16s.).—Sammons and Tertis, with London 
Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Harty: Concer- 
tante Sinfonie (Mozart). 

The first movement takes two records, the others one each. 
The scoring is for six-part strings, horns, oboes: the viola is 
to be tuned up half a tone. The date is about 1777—-80— 
the early ’twenties, when Mozart was writing much for the 
fiddle. The soloists do not show off much, and rarely 
separately : hence the concertante effect, and the symphonic 
feeling, from their merging with the richness of the band. 
The astonishing contrast in the oboe quartet between the first 
and final movements and the slow movement is here again. 
That uprush of emotion from the depths, in the middle of the 
cheerful work, is tremendously impressive. It never became 
a habit of expression with Mozart. The string tone, as in so 
many modern records, is apt to be made too keen. This work 
wants all the suave geniality of tone that the strings can 
produce. The bass is not always sufficiently clearly defined. 
This is a splendid team, though ; you need not seek a better. 


PARLOPHONE. 


R1579-81 (10in., 7s. 6d.).—Berlin Grand Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Knappertsbusch: Mazeppa 
(Liszt). ’ 

The labels call this ‘* Mazeppa Symphony,” but Liszt did 
not. It is simply the sixth of his symphonic poems: after 
Hugo’s Mazeppa (first thought of as a piano piece). When I 
hear it I always think of Adah Isaacs Menken, at (wasn’t it?) 
the old Astley’s Circus. Alas, *twas before my time, well 
stricken though I am in years and revelry. The poem is just 
the kind to appeal to Liszt, with its realism and its moralizings 
in the latter half, where the ardent one’s life-struggles are 
paralleled with the adventures of the bold Pole who loved 
another man’s wife, and was sent into the wilderness, bound 
on a horse’s back ; who rose to fame under Peter the Great, 
whom he later deserted for Charles XII of Sweden. There 
is some similarity, in this Hugo poem, to the Préludes topic. 
Liszt’s subjects seem tiresomely ponderous and empty now. 
The main one, heard about two-thirds of the way through side 
1, is transformed on side 2 into the mournful one (p. 47 of the 
Eulenberg score: there is a good deal of analytical matter in 
Minzer’s preface to this miniature score, by the way). The 
affair is, as usual, too long for its strength. The finale is a 
martial whooping of Mazeppa’s glories to come (side 5: ‘‘ Ce 
cadavre vivant ... Le feront prince un jour . . . Son sauvage 
grandeur naitra de son supplice ...’’). Liszt later added 
the remark that this finale could be performed apart from the 
rest of the poem: but it would not mean much thus. It is a 
poorish affair. The tune jin. from the end of side 5 is a 
Cossack song from the Ukraine. The recording, which wants 
steel, is on the weak side: not particularly exciting. About 
the last inch we get the work’s main theme once again, in 
triumph. Sorry I cannot recommend Mazeppa. Even the 
technical handling in the theme-transformation line is feeble. 


Liszt can easily be over-praised in this department. He 
started a lot of good ideas, but never made very much of most 
of them. The piano sonata, reviewed elsewhere, is a good 
deal more interesting, but it has its decided limitations ; and 
any way, who wants to pore over technics when there is precious 
little else to excite you? Musicians can always get an extra 
kick out of them, but Liszt’s ineradicable shoddiness of spirit 
always shows him up, even when he has his best ideas, and 
means best. 


H.M.V. ; eee 

DB1925 (12in., 6s.).—B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, con- 

ducted by Boult: Overture to Egmont (Beethoven). 

DB1952 (12in., 6s.).—Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by 

Stokowski: Fugue in G minor, and Chorale Prelude, 
Christ lag in Todesbanden (Bach, arr. Stokowski). 

The life of Lamoral, Count of Egmont, was a tragedy not 
only because of its end, but because he was a misused, and 
perhaps a misled man. You can read it all in Motley and 
Goethe, or in old Fuller of ‘‘ Worthies’’ fame. Goethe's 
drama, two centuries after the event, delighted Beethoven. 
He felt that Goethe’s language in itself suggested music, and 
wrote the nine pieces of incidental music in 1810, meeting 
Goethe in 1812, when the two greatly relished each other’s 
society. We might well have a record or two of some of the 
other music, which I have for years enjoyed in piano duet form. 
The leisurely music-lover can get a deal of pleasure from reading 
the drama (Bohn has a good edition), playing the music, and 
using his imagination. Egmont repulsed France from the 
Netherlands, but Spain and politics—compromise—destroyed 
him, as it has ended many careers that began in pure bravery. 
Six years before, Beethoven had also celebrated what he 
thought was Napoleon’s greatness, in the EHroica. ‘The pathos 
of Egmont’s fall is all in the prelude; for the rest, this is 
programme music of the spirit, not the letter. Find, if you 
like, the people’s rage and despair ; at the end, there is triumph 
(the overture’s end anticipates the music that accompanies 
the end of the drama). Boult makes the start fully expressive 
by his pace and dynamics. The passion is never torn, and the 
recording is worthy. 

The fugue is the “ Little ’’ G Minor, that begins G, D, B flat, 
in slowish times (as distinguished from the ‘‘ Great” G 
Minor, beginning, at a lively pace, D, B flat, C, A, B flat, G). 
Stokowski’s scoring is a bit ponderous towards the end. It 
makes the music luminously clear in texture, though not so 
cheery as it might be. The prelude on “‘ Christ lay in the bonds 
of death ”’ is the short one in the Little Organ Book (it would 
have been well to say this on the label). This is grandly 
impressive. We should remember, in hearing it, that Luther’s 
fine hymn ends with ‘* Hallelujahs ’’ for the risen Christ. By 
the way, when will someone record the Hellmesberger orches- 
tration of that magnificent prelude that in the Litile Organ 
Book is not far from Christ lag—OMensch, bewein’ dein’ 
Sunde gross? This has one of the most moving final cadences 
that even Bach ever wrote. 

W. R. A. 


DECCA-POLYDOR. 

The Dezca-Polydor records have not arrived in the London 
Office at the time of going to press. In the Orchestral section 
there is Schubert’s Symphony No. 5 in B Flat Major played 
by The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Jascha 
Horenstein on CA8161, 8162 and one side of 8163. On the 
second side of CA8163 The Berlin-Charlotteuburg Opera 
Orchestra play Schubert’s Overture to The Twin Brothers. The 
conductor here is Alois Melichar (12in., 4s. each). The 
records will be reviewed next month. 

LONDON EDITOR. 
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PIANOFORTE. 

Here is something worth hearing—Horowitz playing the 
Liszt Sonata (H.M.V., DB1855—7, 12in., 18s.)—the one move- 
ment affair that in its day was such a startler, and still shows 
much to admire. Like pretty well everything he did, it is a 
funny mixture of real and shoddy, art and artificiality, great 
ideas and tawdry mindedness. For once he wrote without a 
poetic background : so perhaps the fury, when it comes, passes 
off less well. Shedlock thought that it would simplify matters 
if its form could be discussed without its contents. We see 
what he means, and what musicians mean when they sometimes 
blackguard and at other times praise a composer like Liszt or 
Tchaikovsky. Strictly, you cannot discuss form without 
content: the form is the content, as much as any element of 
the work is. But musicians admire Liszt for what he here 
attempted in form (maybe he was after Beethoven’s late hints), 
and wonder why others have not worked on the piano sonata 
very fruitfully ; and they constantly come up against Liszt’s 
born cheapness, and want to spit out its taste. Liszt’s theme- 
metamorphosis ideas are most attractive, though they seldom 
go far, but few composers (d’Indy is one: see, e.g., the new 
‘** Connoisseur ”’ [star) seem to have got it well rooted in them. 
The main material here is the portentous descending scale, 
at the start ; then the bold octaves (half inch) with, at five- 
eighths, the knocking in the bass. These are developed on 
side 1. At 1} from the end, the descending scalic matter 
brings in (last ?) a chorale in the major key. On side 2, after 
a little musing, there is a transformation of the bass knocking 
theme from side 1 into a tender treble melody, beginning with 
five repeated notes, as the bass motive did. Arabesques in 
Horowitz's hands please me much. At the start of side 3, the 
opening of the chorale and recitatives dispute the way and lead 
to the second part of the sonata, corresponding (but without 
break) to the slow movement of a three-movement work. 
Here for a few moments we are strongly reminded of Schumann, 
to whom the work was dedicated. The end of the side comes 
with the treble-tune metamorphosis taking the stage as the 
core of a short rhapsody, which, on side 4, works up, with more 
of the early material, to high emotion. 

In his moments of real quietness Liszt held the secret of 
deeper things: but he always let them go insufficiently 
probed. Horowitz makes these passages just before the finale 
affectionately endearing. At the end of side 4 the slow 
introduction to the sonata brings us to the finale, with a 
promise of deft fuguing which is well carried out. Its dual 
thematic material is that of the work’s first section. Fugue 
gives place to fantasia, the chorale coming in just before the 
end of side 5. Side 6 reviews the treble tune musing, and I 
feel the music is rather a long time about making up its mind. 
The coda breaks lolloping in: cheap, cheap, Liszt! The bug 
always bit him sooner or later. And he meant so well, and 
sometimes did well. There are lots of other interesting things 
inside this sonata, and even very mild Lisztians will enjoy 
Horowitz’s dealing with it, and the recorders’. 


Mark Hambourg plays three pieces by Chopin—the Polonaise 
in B flat, Op. 71, No. 2, and the Walizes in G flat, Op. 70, 
No. 1, and in D flat Op. 64, No. 1 (H.M.V. C2579, 4s.). In the 
Polonaise he puts in ornaments that are not in the Pugno 
(Universal) edition, and knocks the rhythm about, as usual. 
In the D flat Waltz he plays wrong notes at the end of bar 4 
of the Meno mosso; and actually inserts two bars extra into 
the preliminary ornament-figure in the other waltz. The 
tone is poor. There are signs of the times, and when I am 
invited to marvel at the growth of musical appreciation I 
think of this, and many others; and muse on sales, and am 
sad. 

Eileen Joyce plays two Etudes de Concert—Liszt’s, in 
F minor, and Paul de Schlozer’s, in A flat (Parlophone 
E11237, 4s.). She records well, with e touch of the bell-tone 
that we could do without. This slight inequality of so much 
of the improved piano recording epperently passes without 
much comment. It is a decided weakness ; but the improve- 
ment in the fullness of such tonal reproduction is of course 
praiseworthy, and must have full praise. But I find people 
who have not lived with particular instruments still too much 
inclined to think their reproduced sound much nearer truth 
than it really is. They may sometimes like it even better 
than truth: well and good : but let us distinguish between the 
real article and the reproduced. I like Miss Joyce’s moderation 
and clarity. The Schlozer piece is very slight, insignificant 
drawing-room stuff, scarcely worth its place. It is difficult to 
understand why so few big piano works are recorded, or the 
best short ones of real piano-masters. This department, after 
that of the lied, remains the most neglected of all—another 
sidelight on ‘‘ appreciation.”’ 


ORGAN. 


G. Thalben Ball plays on the Kingsway Hall organ the first 
Peer Gynt Suite (H.M.V. B4484-5, 2s. 6d., each). Now 
that orchestral music such as this can be heard so often by 
radio, and has been so many times recorded on the medium 
for which it was written, what use is there in these arrange- 
ments? When good organists such as Mr. Ball do not stand 
out against foolishness, we have to take another reef in our 
ideas about musical appreciation—and some musicians. 
These little pieces come off tolerably well, as far as the organ 
and the recorders can make them; but they are orchestral 
music, and the organ’s special powers are largely wasted on 
them. The organ always lollops unconvincingly in Anitra, 
and as for the goblinry, it is lumpy and unsatisfactory. We 
must demand better thinking from popular organists. They 
are not doing their full job ! 

Edith and Kevin Buckley play at the Regent Theatre, 
Bournemouth, a piano and organ arrangement of Weber’s 
Invitation to the Dance—here for once, called by its right name 
(H.M.V. C2581, 4s.). The piece is announced as by ‘* Weber- 
Tausig,’’ but I do not suppose Tausig did this particular 
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arrangement: as far as I know, it is a misleading label, to that 
extent. The piano playing, within smallish limits of tonal 
variety, is very fair. The instruments do not blend well, and 
the organ has not much of a show. Are we not past this sort 
of dishing-up? The passion for it is unhealthy. 








CHAMBER MUSIC 





COLUMBIA. 


LX 256-7 (12in., 12s.).—L. Goossens, Lener, Roth and Hart- 
man: Oboe Quartet in F (Mozart). 


Hurray! Things are looking up. Lener and Goossens 
spell tip-toe delight in K370. The N.G.S. (now so rarely 
remembered for its pioneering, by those who write about 
records) spied out this work, way back in years of which I have 
no certain recollection. I remember that N.P., in his note, 
happily hit on Blake’s ‘‘ Piping down the valleys wild”’ to 
mark the spirit of the first and last parts of this three-movement 
work. The middle one (this and the finale are on one disc) 
pipes to a different tune for thirty-seven deeply-felt bars— 
that of the graver facets of life. The.oboe, naturally, sings 
most of the time, in that poignant, wonderfully equalised scale 
that few players seem able to get as Goossens does. The last 
movement has a curious episode, 2 in. in. For about half an 
inch there is a reminiscence of the first movement theme, the 
oboe going into common time (but in minor-key poignancy), 
while the others stay in six-eight. The emotion is strangely 
tautened for a few moments. Mozart wrote the quartet for 
his oboe-playing friend, Ramm, in 1780. 
W. R. A. 


SOME FRENCH H.M.V. RECORDS 


I fancy that most people will regard Debussy’s La Mer as 
the most important of the recent issues by the Cie Frangaise 
du Gramophone. Debussy describes this work as ‘‘ Trois 
Esquisses Symphoniques’’ and each number is complete on one 
record (DB4874-6). These records replace some made three 
or perhaps four years ago by the same company, and the 
difference in quality is rather astonishing. Nowhere is this 
difference more marked than at the beginning of the first 
number—De Taube a midi sur la mer. This opens with a 
pianissimo, long sustained note (B) on the double-basses, 
accompanied by a soft roll on the kettle-drums. Then we 
get a series of ascending chords on violins and violas, which 
are muted, and harp leading at the sixth bar to a theme played 
on the oboe, On the old records, until the entry of the oboe, 
all was, more or less, a blurred and pitchless confusion of sound. 
On the new records everything is life-like and a partly ex- 
pectant and partly mysterious effect is obtained such as we 
get in a concert hall with good acoustic properties. The 
second number is marked Jeux de vagues—allegro dans un 
rhythme trés souple and again we get the full benefit of the recent 
improvements in recording in the delicate but intricate inter- 
play of the tone colours of the various instruments, The final 
number— Dialogue du vent et de la mer—Animé et tumultueux— 
is equally noteworthy for the clarity of the recording, and in 


this case I would single out for special mention the long-held 
harmonics on the violins. The performance, which is by the 
Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du Conservatoire under the 
direction of Piero Coppola, is worthy of the fine recording. 

An unusual instrumental record (DA1314) is Haru No Umi 
(The Sea in Spring) played by Renée Chemet as a violin solo 
and accompanied by Michio Miyagi, the composer, on a Koto. 
The Koto is an ancient instrument of Japan, and appearance 
is apparently somewhat akin to a dulcimer about six feet in 
length. According to Grove there are thirteen strings, each with 
its own movable bridge. The player wears on the thumb 
and the first and second fingers of his right hand ivory tswme 
or plectra. These are like elongated finger nails and are used 
to pluck the strings. The left hand is kept busy pressing the 
strings to raise the pitch a half or a full tone, and also it is 
necessary apparently to adjust the bridges from time to time 
as they are apt to move while the instrument is being played. 
The timbre of this instrument is quite distinctive, but on some 
notes the tone is not unlike that of a harpsichord. Haru No 
Umi has a plaintive little melody running through it which 
many hearers will find attractive though it is apt to become 
rather monotonous in time. 

Two really good records of light orchestral music are DB4867, 
which contains Grieg’s Danses Symphoniques Nos. | and 4, 
played by Piero Coppola and the Orchestre de la Société des 
Concerts du Conservatoire, and L955, which contains some of 
Lulli’s music arranged by M. Raymond Charpentier (of the 
Comédie Francaise) as a Prologue musical and Divertissement 
final for Moliére’s Monsieur de Pourceaugnac, This is played 
by the Orchestre de la Comédie Francaise conducted by 
Raymond Charpentier. 

Among the new vocal records I am most attracted by a small 
(and cheap) record—E » by Mme. Spiridovitch, who 
was at one time attached to the Court of the Emperor of 
Russia. Mme. Spiridovitch sings in Russian and has a fine 
contralto voice of peculiar quality—insome notes there is almost 
a baritonal quality. The songs are charming and are sung 
with an attractively intimate effect, though I have to confess 
that I do not know what they are about. The titles are Jalobno 
Stoniet, a sort of gipsy song, and Moi mily valse, a waltz song. 

The voice of M. Vanni-Marcoux is unfortunately a little over- 
amplified in a delightful old Piedmontese folk-song collected 
and edited by Leone Sinigaglia and called La belle Marion 
(K6912). On the reverse is Le Menuet d’exaudet and L’amour 
au mois de Mai. The same fault of over-amplification of the 
voice also robs a couple of songs from Reynaldo Hahn’s operetta 
Ciboulette, sung by Nadia Dauty, of a little of their charm. 
The accompaniments, however, are delightful. 

Lastly, Mme. Yvonne Brothier sings very delightfully 
Chanson de Chérubin, from Massenet’s Les Chérubins, and a 
valse-song from Messager’s Jsoline. 





W. A. C. 


* * * 





Continuation of Classical Works at a Popular Price 


LISZT’S 
“Mazeppa”’’ Symphony No. 6 


BERLIN GRAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Six Parts. Three Records, Nos. R1579, R1580 and R1581 (2/6 each) 








HAYDN’S MILITARY SYMPHONY 
Four Records, Nos. R1537 to R1540 (2/6 each) 


MOZART’S SIX GERMAN DANCES 
Two Records, Nos. R1561 and R1562 (2/6 each) 
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SONG AND CHORAL 


In writing of the sunniest Irish folk-songs one can hardly 
avoid overworking the word “irresistible.’’ Certainly it is 
applicable to Among the Heather, one of the best, and in some 
ways most original, that Richard Hayward has given us. No 
analysis ever hurt anyone’s appre- 
ciation of music, and one must 


old and the new, but I can well believe the new was worth 
making. It is notable chiefly for simplicity and quietness. 
He sings Burleigh’s arrangements again, and is this time well 
accompanied by Ruthland Clapham. 

Another re-recording is of Stanford’s Songs of the Sea, by 
Peter Dawson (bass-barytone) and Male Chorus. The reason 
for this is presumably the modern recording of the orchestra, 
though the Chorus is very good, and better than I remember 
in the first recording. Dawson, moreover, has I think slightly 
improved his reading of the work, though there is still nothing 
remarkable in it. The best thing about the set is that one of 
the best things Stanford ever wrote, The Little Admiral, from 
his Songs of the Fleet, is given as makeweight on H.M.V.C2580 
(12in., 4s.). The effect of this owes very much to the orchestral 
part, which is excellent here as is everything else. ‘The other 
song on that record is Homeward Bound. Outward Bound 
and Drake's Drum are on B4482 (10in., 2s. 6d.), The Old 
Superb and Devon, O Devon on B4483. Stanford at his most 

nautical gives fibre needles plenty 
to stand up to. 





notice that much of the charm of 
this song is due to the rhythm (in 
this instance, phrase-lengths), ap- 
parently so extraordinary yet not 


A SELECTED LIST 


Columbia DB1154 (10in., 2s. 6d.) 
is, within its dynamic and tonal 
limits, the perfect unaccompanied 
choral record. The B.B.C. Chorus, 





at all out of the way for folk-song. 
The tune is probably late folk-song ; 
the rise from the second note of the 
scale to the upper doh, for one thing, 
suggests sophistication. Hayward’s 
arrangement, with its ingenious 
rightness, has a hint of the genius 
of Stanford or Charles Wood. A 
song heard at night is a different 
type, and to a hasty judgment is 
liable to seem less important ; but 
quiet, leisured hearing is likely to 
reverse that valuation. One thinks 
of the Derry Air as typical of more 
serious Irish folk-song ; but A song 
heard at night and certain others 
preserved by Hayward have a 
simple but deep calm such as one 
finds in the best English folk-songs. 
Certainly this record, Decca 3622 
(10in., 2s.), is one of Hayward’s 
best; which means that it is a 
record no one should ignore. 
There has lately been a steady 
rise in the standard of choir-boy 
records ; which means that the ill- 
starred scrupulous reviewer has to 
risk the reputation of always saying 
that the latest is the best. There 
is no gainsaying that H.M.V. C2582 
(12in., 4s.), by Master Jackie Davie, 
is in nearly every respect the best 


81. 


Decca F3626. 





Eileen Joyce, Parlophone £11237. 
Sammons and Tertis, Columbia DX478— 


Horowitz, H.M.V. DB1855-7. 


L. Goossens, Lener, Roth and Hartman, 
Columbia LX256-7. 


Richard Hayward, Decca F3622. 
Master Jackie Davie, H.M.V. C2582. 
Joseph Schmidt, Parlophone R1582. 


Massed Bands of the British Legion, 
Regal-Zono. MR972. 


Jack Mackintosh and Harry Mortimer, 
Regal-Zono. MR980. 


Walford Hyden and his Magyar Orchestra, 
Parlophone R1590. 


Emilio Colombo and his Salon Orchestra, . 


Phyllis Robins, Edison Bell Winner 5578. 
Bobbie Comber, Broadcast 3335. 
Leslie Sarony, Imperial 2887. 


conducted as for other recent re- 
cords, by Cyril Dalmaine, has a 
good body of tone, but obviously 
not that of which such large choirs 
as the National Chorus are capable ; 
and as for loudness, while this 
record is never at a dead level, such 
as the proverbial orchestral mf (or 
what ought to be still more prover- 
bial, most singers’ dead-level forte), 
it never goes far, if at all, outside 
piano and mf. But if this record 
were taken as, for practical pur- 
poses, ideal, it should be possible 
to bring more difficult choral re- 
cording up to a tolerable standard. 
As a matter of fact, one suspects 
that a more critical vigilance on 
the competence of choirs may be 
necessary. The B.B.C. Chorus gives 
us a setting of The Lord’s Prayer 
by F. d’Erlanger. The music 
sounds very “well written,” but 
is too closely related to the nine- 
teenth-century Anglican anthem 
school. ‘The performance sounds 
technically perfect, and very highly 
polished, in fact ideal, short of 
interpretation ; as for that, one 
feels that even if there is not great 
character in the music, there is 
scope for it in its performance. 


LONDON EDITOR. 








I have yet heard. His production 

is notably good (and note how 

natural a boy’s diction can be if his production is right), and 
his phrasing, too, is really excellent and beautiful ; and there 
is nothing technically slipshod or incompetent. This record 
will be welcome to anyone who wants Waft her, Angels (from 
Handel’s Jephtha) sung by a boy, or a rarer Handel air, Art 
thou troubled (from the opera Rodelinda, misspelt Rondelinda). 
This song certainly has beauty, and perhaps makes the record 
worth everyone’s while. At any rate, there is nothing un- 
pleasantly inept for a boy in either song, and I look forward 
hopefully to at last having some records by boys that I 
should want to buy without a second thought. 

Were you there? and By an’ by were, I think, two of the first 
negro spirituals recorded by Paul Robeson (bass). They were, 
apparently, electrically recorded, but he has re-recorded them 
on H.M.V. B4480 (10in., 2s. 6d.). I cannot now compare the 


Norman Allin (bass) has 
re-recorded Invictus (W. E. 
Henley and B. Huhn) and The Blind Ploughman (Radcliffe- 
Hall and Coningsby Clarke) on Columbia DB1157 (10in., 
2s. 6d.). Allin is as good as ever, and sings the first song with 
tremendous conviction, the second with that dignified strength 
which most singers seem unable to attain. Not that either 
song can claim to be more than trite, not to speak of decla- 
mation. We may respect Henley’s poem, even if we consider 
it either illogical or obscure, but the setting is conventional 
(especially in its chromatic ascents), even though Allin shows 
us it is not as inept as we thought. But if we must have 
both songs on the gramophone—and it is too certain that 
we must—let us make sure the record is Allin’s. 
Maurice Besly (here spelt Besley) always writes with facility, 
felicity, assured ease, and interest. In She that I love, which is 
slightly reminiscent of Quilter, perhaps the facility is too great ; 
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there is certainly nothing new in the idiom. But it is an attrac- 
tive song, and perhaps too good to be judged hastily. Robert 
Naylor (tenor) pairs it with Bless this House (Brahe) on Parlo- 
phone R1583 (10in., 2s. 6d.). He seems to be singing less well 
than formerly. Apparently he is now aiming at that dire 
modern objective, mere force, and to that end tightening his 
throat. One notices that his words, when unfamiliar, are not 
easy to follow; and that when he relaxes the tone it is not 
perfectly placed. A record to hear before choosing. 

Columbia DB1166 (10in., 2s. 6d.), by the Choir of St. Mary’s 
School, Bridgenorth, Salop, conducted by V. C. Brunner, is 
the kind of children’s record it is pure pleasure to listen to. 
They may sing Oh, had I Jubal’s lyre (from Handel’s Joshua) 
and The lass with the delicate air (Michael Arne, arr. Dunhill) 
without very fine art, but without artificiality, for which we 
feel we cannot be too grateful. This is on the whole a very 
good record. They take in their stride such lines as: ‘ Then 
tell me, ye swains, how to conquer the fair.”’ 

Of the popular tunes that have lately been turned into songs, 
none has been more effective than Jn your eyes (Fibich’s Poéme, 
words by Arthur Anderson), and J know a song of love (Drdla’s 
Souvenir, words by Percy Edgar), as recorded by Charles 
Kullman (tenor), with a fancy orchestra, under Joseph Batten, 
who I imagine is responsible for the very clever orchestration, 
on Columbia DB1156 (10in., 2s. 6d.). Kullman is at his best, 
though an occasional word or two is not quite distinct, and of 
its kind this is an outstanding record. 

Hubert Eisdell (tenor) and Raymond Newell (barytone) have 
recorded Watchman ! what of the night ? (J. Sargeant) and Tenor 
and Baritone (B. Black and Lane Wilson), with a small 
orchestra, on Columbia DX483 (12in., 4s.). No one who knows 
both singers and both songs will be disappointed. I find 
Tenor and Baritone the more effective. 

There are two records this month of del Riego’s Homing, 
Decca F3623 (10in., 2s.), by Enid Cruickshank (contralto), and 
H.M.V. B4481 (10in., 2s. 6d.), by Derek Oldham (tenor). The 
song is perhaps preferably a man’s, and Oldham has the further 
asset of orchestral accompaniment ; but for many people these 
advantages will be outweighed by Enid Cruickshank’s 
excellence—moreover, one must note that she has Gerald Moore 
as her accompanist. A further point for Oldham is his other 
song, Still as the night (Bohm), which must rank at least one 
point above Squire’s My Prayer. 

On H.M.V. DA1330 (10in., 4s.) Richard Crooks (tenor) sings 
Macushla (Rowe and Macmurrough) and T'oo Late T'o-morrow 
(Landenburg), with orchestra. This record costs four shillings ; 
it would be dear at half the price. Technically it is very 
good. 

Because of you (Broones and John), from the musical play, 
** Give Me a Ring,” is a pleasant, if not outstanding song of its 
type. Love’s Roses (Broones and Ring) is merely depressing. 
Olive Groves (soprano) sings both very charmingly indeed, with 
a good orchestral accompaniment, on Decca F3624 (10in., 2s.). 

The best hymn-selection record | remember is A Garland 
of Hymns (No. 1), by The Minster Choir, Regal-Zonophone 
MR985 (10in., ls. 6d.). Almost every hymn record is, judging 
by result, far too fully recorded ; this cne hardly at all. The 
hymns are: We plough the fields and scatter. The Church’s 
one foundation, Sun of my soul, Abide with Me, Rock of Ages, 
and Nearer, my God, to Thee. One verse of each is sung, and 
the transitions (organ) are for once really musicianly. 

The latest record by Jan Zalski (tenor), Regal-Zonophone 
MR993 (10in., ls. 6d), is neither one thing nor another. The 
music is very pretentious yet cuts no good ice. And Zalski 
makes Heartless (Du hast mich nie geliebt, Hudson and Meisel), 
if not Dark Eyes (Stowsky and Ferraris), formless. Heartless 
is a real trial of endurance—for the hearer, that is. 

The Victorian Quartette (men) provide a rather different 
record from their others (Regal-Zonophone MR986 10in., 
ls. 6d.), with If I should plant a tiny seed of love (B. Macdonald 
and J. W. Tate) and And a little child shall lead them (C, K. 
Harris). Both songs are excellently sung. 

C. M. C. 


/ 


Sree A ite 


OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 

LAURITZ MELCHIOR (tenor).—-Prize Song from The Master- 
singers (Wagner). With The London Symphony Orchestra 
under John Barbirolli. And with A. REISS (tenor), 
Siegfried forges the sword from Siegfried (Wagner). In 
German. With The London Symphony Orchestra under 
Albert Coates. H.M.V. DB1858, 12in., 6s. 

RICHARD TAUBER (tenor)._-The Ratcatcher’s Song (Neuen- 
dorff—Engelhardt) and Ma Curly-headed Baby (Clutsam- 
Henzen). In German. Organ ace. Parlo. RO20223, 4s. 

JOSEPH SCHMIDT (tenor).—A Song goes round the world and 
Don’t Ask from the film A Song goes round the world 


(May, Neubach). In German. Orch. ace. under QO. 
Dobrindt. Parlo. R1582, 2s. 6d. 





Lauritz Melchior.—Walther von Stolzing does not figure 
among the greatest of Lauritz Melchior’s Wagnerian assump- 
tions. Neither does Die Meistersinger fill anything near the 
prominent space in the H.M.V. Connoisseur’s Catalogue that 
we find allotted to the Nzbelungen generally and to Siegfried 
in particular. The only example by Melchior from the 
Nuremberg opera, so far, has been the first of the so-called 
Trial Songs—that which begins Am stillen Herd in Winterzeit 
(DA1227). If no newer record was available, it seems to me 
that the latter would have been a more appropriate selection 
to couple with the present recording of the Prize Song than 
the Forging Song, which (DB1696) forms part of the Siegfried- 
Melchior collection. This combination evoked unfavourable 
criticism from a correspondent who wrote so long ago as 
May 10th complaining that the reverse side of DB1858 was 
‘* merely a reprint of one part of a previous Siegfried set, with 
a very abrupt ending.’ He considered this “‘ a little unkind ”’ ; 
but I would point out, on the other hand, that the Forging 
Song is an unusually fine specimen of Melchior’s talent, and, 
in a purely vocal sense, superior to his rendering of the Prize 
Song, which lacks both poetry and contrast. The smooth 
legato and pure, easy tone so essential for Walther’s improvisa- 
tion seem altogether beyond the singer’s reach. 

Joseph Schmidt.—There is no denying the efficacy of the 
film as a medium for spreading the popularity of songs such as 
these, or of the gramophone for “ rubbing 'n”’ the tunes after 
the film has done its work. It is a sort of ‘‘ Here they are, and 
you can go on repeating them if you want to till the record is as 
worn out as the melody.’ In essence there is little difference 
to be observed in the structure and character of all these 
things ; but now and then you come across a variation that is 
clever enough to lend a touch of novelty and so increase the 
chances of success. Of these two ditties sung by Joseph 
Schmidt, Don’t Ask (a strange version of the German title, Frag 
ich) is notable for one or two up-to-date rhythmical changes as 
piquant as they are brief, but the other never gets beyond the 
limited confines of an ordinary military march, which a tenor 
of Schmidt’s calibre easily makes effective, while a few added 
high notes do the rest. 1 will not say that the singer has much 
opportunity for the display of his real powers in either. What 
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there is to be done with them, however. he certainly 
accomplishes. 

Richard Tauber.— You must not look here for the redoubtable 
Richard in his superior or “ lieder ’’ mood, which I had occa- 
sion to draw attention to with some admiration a month ago, 
There is no scope for such display in the present instance. 
This particular Ratcatcher’s Song is not of the Hugo Wolf 
species—far from it; being nothing more than a sentimental 
ballad of ancient German type, wherein the melancholy 
Rattenfanger bewails his lowly and miserable lot. Evidently 
business was bad with him ; he had not had the good luck to 
come across a town like Hamelin, where the community hap- 
pened to be worried by a plague of rats, musk or otherwise. 
One asks, why not try Shropshire? Quite as little suited to the 
real Tauberesque genius is the negro lullaby entitled Ma 
Curly-headed Babu. The best featire of it is the warbling of 
the refrain, and that because there are no words to it. For a 
German the term “‘ curly-headed ”’ is simply untranslatable. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 











COLUMBIA ABRIDGED OPERAS 


Economy and convenience are highly important considera- 
tions in most things, but especially so where the collection of 
operatic albums is concerned. The possession of the entire 
work is a desirable luxury for the gramophile who can afford it, 
and he must not be discouraged from indulging his commend- 
able hobby. On the other hand, there must be many who find 
the luxury in question too expensive to be frequently enjoyed, 
and it is, for such, more particularly that the abbreviated ver- 
sions may be welcomed as a godsend. They contain the pick 
of the basket, and they represent a discriminating choice from 
among the salient features of the score. These remarks apply 
with peculiar aptness to the abridged editions of Jl T'rovatore 
and Carmen just issued by Columbia. In either case there is 
just enough to satisfy the cravings of the ardent opera-lover and 
as rich a feast as can reasonably be looked for in a dozen full 
records, and an hour of delightful reminiscences. The 
original albums were issued—J/ T'rovatore in February 1931, 
and Carmen in November 1932, and duly noticed in these pages. 
The respective casts included : (1) Bianca Scacciati as Leonora, 
Francesco Merli as Manrico, Enrico Molinari as the Conte di 
Luna, Giuseppina Zinetti as Azucena; and (2) Aurora Buades 
as Carmen, Ines Alfani Tellini as Micaela, Aureliano Pertile as 
Don José, Benvenuto Franci as Escamillo, and Aristide 
Baracchi as Morales. These names require no further recom- 
mendation at my hands, and indeed the singing and recording 
in each instance are entitled to the warmest eulogies. I might, 
of course, give a list of the particular numbers that are included 
in the two selections, but it is hardly necessary to occupy space 
with these, because, as I have said already, they comprise the 
best and, if really needed, they can be found in the latest 
Columbia catalogue. There is only to add that both albums 
were prepared with the aid of the finest talent that Milan can 
supply, namely, the chorus of La Scala and the Milan Symphony 
Orchestra, under the admirable direction of Cav. Lorenz 
Molajoli. 


HERMAN KLEIN. 
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BAND RECORDS 


So far as military bands are concerned this is a month of 
marches. At the top of the bill, so to speak, is the Grenadier 
Guards Band in Sousa’s well-known King Cotton March and 
the less well-known Invincible Hagle March (Col. DB1158). 
I am by no means sure that the latter is not the better march 
of the two. Anyhow they are both vintage Sousas and as 
such, and as played and recorded here, this record is worth 
half a crown of anybody’s money. 

Next there is the Coldstream Guards Band in the popular 


._ Entry of the Gladiators March and Bidgood’s Sons of the Brave. 


Again we have good marches, good playing and good recording 
(H.M.V. B4380). 

I suppose that of all marches the best known and most 
popular in England is Colonel Bogey, and there are two new 
versions from which to choose. 

On Regal-Zono. MR972 it is played by the Massed Bands of 
the British Legion conducted by Henry Geehl, the well-known 
composer. As is to be expected the playing is excellent but on 
the massive side. On the reverse is Quand Madelon March, the 
popularity of which I can never understand. To me it always 
sounds very tame. 

The other record of Colonel Bogey is Broadcast No. 981 on 
which it is crisply played by the Welsh Guards Band. The 
recording is fairly good but I have heard better records from 
this Company. The companion piece this time is El Abanico. 

The only brass band record is not a brass band record if I 
may use an Irishism. It is a cornet duet, and connoisseurs 
will need to know no more than that the duettists are Jack 
Mackintosh and Harry Mortimer. Dot and Carrie and Mack 
and Mort are duets of the conventional pattern, but they are 
superbly played and finely recorded. The record is Regal- 


‘Zono. MR980. 


W.A. C. 
* * * 


Metropolitan Opera Company.—The newly-formed Metropoli- 
tan Opera Co. (London) will open its tour at the Streatham Hill 
Theatre on September llth. It is under the direction of Mr. 
Robert Parker, the well-known basso, and consists mainly 
of the principal artists recently associated with the English 
Covent Garden and Carl Rosa Companies. To these, however, 
must be added the names of several distinguished British 
singers whose co-operation will lend a tower of strength to the 
undertaking. Indeed, it may be fairly anticipated that the 
performances of the new troupe will surpass in all-round merit 
any that have been given in English either in London or the 
provinces in recent years. It will travel with an orchestra of 
50 and a chorus of the same strength; the conductors being 
Messrs. Albert Coates, Aylmer Buesst, Robert Ainsworth, and 
Charles Webber. The repertory at the outset is to consist of 
Wagner operas only, viz., The Mastersingers, The Flying 
Dutchman, Lohengrin, and all four dramas of The Nibelung’s 
Ring, but later on it will be greatly extended. The highest 
price for seats will be 8s. 6d., and the scale downward in pro- 
portion, so that a strong bid is to be made for popular support. 
With an enterprising and energetic man like Mr. Parker at its 
head, there is every reason to anticipate a solid and permanent 
success for the new venture. | 

HERMAN KLEIN. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Love Tales 


The light orchestras all seem tc have a romance complex 
this month, which is rather surprising for the time of year. 


The Orchestra Mascotte plays a waltz called Fairy tale of 
love which boasts an opus number (composer Max Oscheit, 
Op. 277) and in the second title provides what may be the 
clue to this theme—Love’s joy and sorrow (Parlo. R1586, 
2s. 6d.). Both are daintily played and the latter conveys 
the bitter-sweet implications of its name. Marek Weber and 
his Orchestra revive that favourite of continental radio 
stations, Czibulka’s Love's dream after the ball, coupled with 
Indra Waltz (H.M.V. B4488, 2s. 6d.); not as outstanding as 
these people usually are. The Cedric Sharpe Sextet carry on 
this little idea of romance with Lazy Night and By the sleepy 
lagoon (H.M.V. B4440, 2s. 6d.), two quiet tunes for a summer 
evening ; and Julian Roselli and his Salon Orchestra provide 
a fitting complement with the warm Gipsy Moon and Mexican 
Serenade (Panachord 25506, 1s. 3d.). The Broadway Cinema 
Orchestra play Finck’s Mystic Beauty and Haydn Wood’s 
Love in Arcady (Broadcast 982, ls.) with suitable stress and the 
feeling for the situation that is needed. 


That ends the idyll and we turn to The Angelus Octet, still 
ably conducted by Fred Hartley, in an arrangement of Brahms’ 
Wiegenlied and Bach’s Air on G siring (Regal-Zono. MR987, 
ls. 6d.), two pieces which lend themselves to the treatment 
here meted out to them. Dol Dauber and his Salon Orchestra 
have had the happy thought of coupling Schubert’s Ave Maria 
with the Bach-Gounod one (H.M.V. B4479, 2s. 6d.), so that 
there will be no excuse from now on for getting muddled. 
The J. H. Squire Celeste Octet play Silver threads among the 
gold and My sweetheart when a boy (Columbia DB1155, 2s. 6d.). 
Excellently played, of course, but a little unsuitable for such 
talent. 


The Debroy Somers Band play two of Mr. Somers’ arrange- 
ments of well-known airs called Carmen Caprice and Faust 
Frolics (Columbia DX482, 12in., 4s.), and if you like your 
opera warmed up here it is.. Tom Jones and his Orchestra 
have made certain of a winner with an Old Friends Potpourri 
(H.M.V. C2583 12in., 4s.).. His admirers will just love this. 
Edith Lorand and her Viennese Orchestra give a Potpourri 
of Vienna Memories (Parlo. R1588, 2s. 6d.) which may not be 
familiar to everyone but which are distinguished by a few 
moments of exquisite solo violin work presumably on the 
part of Miss Lorand. Karl Sigmund and his Orchestra play 
appropriately Du und du from “Die Fledermaus” and 
Vienna Blood (Panachord 25466, 1s. 6d.) and The Gershom 
Parkington Quintet, under the recently revived banner of 
Edison Bell, acquit themselves valiantly of a “‘ Waltz Time ”’ 
Selection coupled with Dancing Butterfly ( (Edison Bell Winner 
5571, Is. 6d.). 


It is not often that Billy Cotton finds his way into my box, 
but when he does it is disappointing to find him wasting the 
brilliance of his band on such stuff as concert versions of 
The Rosary and The song of songs with a vocalist who happily 
remains nameless (Regal-Zono. MR1002). Please, Mr. Cotton ! 


The Bravour Dance Orchestra bounce their way through a 
jolly little thing called Here’s the Circus and a new continental 
theme song called A song goes round the world—and I suppose 
they hope it will (Parlo. R1587, 2s. 6d.). 

Now for one or two records in real gypsy style to stir your 
churlish lazy summer blood. Walford Hyden and his Magyar 
Orchestra are the real thing in Moonshine and Autumn Leaves 
—these leaves obviously enjoy dropping gracefully to earth 
and scurrying away in the wings of the autumnal gale (Parlo. 
R1590, 2s. 6d.). Emilio Colombo and his Salon Orchestra 
with Elik Roicz, cymbalist, and Grigori Makaroff, vocalist— 
these names give the right flavour anyway—are right in their 
element in a Second selection of gipsy airs (Decca F3626, 2s.). 
Geraldo’s Gaucho Tango Orchestra play a selection of all 
sorts of pieces from Valencia to Funiculi, Funicula, and call it 
Geraldoland, which is a neat rather than an apt title (Col. 
DB1164, 2s. 6d.), but they bridge the gulf between the gipsies 
and the accordeonists. Alexander’s Accordeons, the performers 
themselves being anonymous, play Waldteufel’s jolly waltz 
Espana and his Estudiantina (Regal-Zono. MR997, Is. 6d.). 
Real continental atmosphere. While Billy Reid and the London 
Piano-Accordeon Band play dance tunes that English people 
like in a thoroughly English way. The titles are Roll wp the 
carpet, A cabin in the pines (Regal-Zono. MR1008, Is. 6d.), 
Down by the old rustic well and When the sun bids the moon 
goodnight (MR1009). 

Now for some cool, limpid Hawaiian music. Noi Lane’s 
Hawaiian Orchestra are delicious—delicious is the exact 
quality—in Hawaiian Ripple and Dreams of Aloha (H.M.V. 
B6357, 2s. 6d:), and Gino Bordin and his Hawaiians are a 
good second in Venetian Kisses and Hawaiian Reverie (Parlo. 
R1589, 2s. 6d.), although they have not quite the same South 
Sea Island atmosphere about them. The Hawaiian Serenaders 
in Kawathau Waltz and One, two, three, four (Regal-Zono. 
MR1010, ls. 6d.) are good, too, and much more the real thmg 
than the sophisticated Prince Kalu and Hawaiian Serenaders 
in Love songs of the Nile and Roy Smeck’s Vita Trio in 
Hiawatha’s Lullaby (Imperial 2894, Is. 3d.). 

There are just three records of medleys from current films. 
Jack Hylton and his Orchestra take both sides of Decca F3619 
(2s.) for the ‘‘ Forty-Second Street ’’ Medley, while The Silver 
Screen Orchestra play tunes from ‘“ Forty-Second Street,”’ 
‘Falling for You,” ‘‘ Adorable’? and ‘‘ Waltz Time” on 
Regal-Zono. MR999 and 1000 (1s. 6d. each). All are good and 
well worth having if you want the tunes well condensed. 


Learn to Croon 

‘** Learn to croon if you would win your heart’s desire’ is 
the advice of Bing Crosby when he is teaching his mixed class 
of college boys and girls in ‘* College Humour,” and it looks as 
though we shali have this advice ad nauseum from the dance 
bands and their vocalists for the next few weeks, so hurry 
along and get Bing’s own record of the song (Brunswick 
O1562, 2s. 6d.) so that you will know what it is all about 
when your friends drop in at the week-end. On-the other side 
of the record you will get Moonstruck, 1 mean the song called 
Moonstruck, and if you are interested in the other song from 
the film, Down the old ox road you will find this coupled with 
I’ve got to sing a torch song from “‘ Gold Diggers of 1933” on 
01563. 

If you prefer the English idiom you can get Al Bowlly 
singing the same coupling as Ring on Decca F3627 for sixpence 
less, and Sam Browne singing Learn to Croon and another song 
called From me to you on Panachord 25570 for another six- 
pence less, and for ninepence less Val Rosing obliges with both 
Learn to croon and Moonstruck on Imperial 2869. So you see 
all the most famous crooners have rushed to the defence 
of their methods and all pretty successfully. 

Another popular song is J cover the waterfront, an odd title, 
but it means that the singer is making sure that the one he is 
looking for does not land from his or her boat and go ashore 
without the singer spotting him or her. Leslie Hutchinson 
sounds as though he is quite resigned to waiting interminably 
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on Parlo. R1577 (2s. 6d.), and from his mood in I’ve got to sing 
a torch song things do not seem to have improved for him. 
These two titles might conceivably be eryptic to the great 
majority of people, but it says a good deal for the tunes of both 
these ballads that their popularity is assured. Annette 
Hanshaw covers the waterfront too on Panachord 25551 
(Is. 6d.). Perhaps she met Leslie Hutchinson and compared 
notes; anyway, she is much more cheerful in the Irish- 
American Sweetheart Darlin’. Danny Malone revels in this and 
will break all susceptible hearts. Watch the lovelight gleam- 
ing in your wife’s eyes when you play it to her (H.M.V. B4489, 
2s. 6d.). The backing is Love’s Roses, about which I gave my 
views last month. 

While in the Irish mood listen to The Serenader singing 
Maureen O’ Dare (Regal-Zono. MR994, Is. 6d.); it is pretty 
if you do not listen too attentively. On the reverse he sings 
Mary Rose, the song that Gracie Fields sings to her mother 
in “‘ This Week of Grace’ ; Jenny Howard has commandeered 


. all Gracie’s songs from this film—-Mary Rose, Happy Ending, 


Heaven will protect an honest girl and My lucky day (Panachord 
25565 and 25566, Is. 6d. each), and does them well. 


Cavan O’Connor is in good form—under his own name for 
once—in Song of the nightingale and the new Horatio Nicholls 
song Sunrise to Sunset (Edison Bell Winner 5579, Is. 6d.) and 
puts Tom Burke in the shade (Broadcast 3333, ls. 6d.) in the 
latter song. Tom Burke couples this with I cover the waterfront. 
One or other of them will soon be run in for loitering and 
disturbing the peace around the docks. 


The Three Ginx are their snappy selves in Sundown in a Little 
green hollow and Sweep from “ Falling for you” (Broadcast 
3334, Is. 6d.) and Layton and Johnstone are very bright in 
The grass is gettin’ greener all the time and It's Sunday down in 
Caroline (Columbia DB1160, 2s. 6d.); Letting in the sunshine 
positively radiates brightness and almost dispels the gloom 
of The little second-hand store (DB1161). Bob and Alf Pearson 
are quietly sentimental in It’s time to sing Sweet Adeline again 
and When old friends are drifting apart (Imperial 2891, ls. 3d.) 
and Mellow and Rich do their best with Jt’s Sunday down in 
Caroline and Hiawatha’s Lullaby (Broadcast 979, 1s.). 


The Four Musketeers are a bit late with Shuffle off to Buffalo 
and You're getting to be a habit with me, both from “ Forty- 
Second Street’? (Columbia DB1162, 2s. 6d.), but they have 
one or two new ideas on the subjects which freshens them up. 
The same might be said about The Admirals in Let me give 
my happiness to you and Three Wishes from the film of ‘‘ The 
Good Companions ”’ (Regal-Zono. MR998, Is. 6d ). 


In more modern style are The Broadway Brothers (Oh 
Yeah ?) in a Medley of the songs from ‘‘ Gold Diggers of 
1933” (Parlo. R1592, 2s. 6d.). Very smart guys. On H.M.V. 
B4486 (2s. 6d.) Paul Whiteman presents Peggy Healy, Roy 
Bargy and The Rhythm Boys in Pettin’ in the Park and The 
Gold Diggers’ Song. Very good, but not for your maiden 
aunt. 

Phyllis Robins makes her debut as a soloist on Edison Bell 
Winner 5578 (Is. 6d.) in I raised my hat and Mood Indigo. Her 
style is intimate and every word is clear and friendly. I 
raised my hat is more successful than Mood Indigo, and she 
should have a great future in this sort of song. 


There are few comedy records, but they are all good. 
Bobbie Comber has excelled himself in What shall we do with 
the midshipmaid ? and Oh, there ain’t such a thing as worry 
(Broadcast 3335, Is. 6d.). I have never heard him better, and 
hope he can keep up the standard for a while. 

Leslie Holmes has two very suitable songs in Down in the 
valley and Roll up the carpet (Imperial 2890, Is. 3d.), which 
ought to last well on into the autumn and be popular at Christ- 
mas. Leslie Sarony shows his prowess at the snorts and 
whistles of that famous Sussex song The Old Sow mAt the Pig 
and Whistle. A jolly little vignette this. The backing is only 
mildly good, The School Song it is called (Imperial 2887, 


Is. 3d.). 


Four Old Favourites 


Violet Loraine has made a record of the two songs she sings 
in her film “‘ Britannia of Billingsgate ’”’ (Decca M441, 2s. 6d.). 
They are called There'll still be love and Let the world go drifting 
by and, as you can guess from the titles, they are supposed to 
be in the Let the great big world keep turning tradition. But 
they are not nearly so good, and somehow Violet Loraine herself is 
disappointing. The voice does not seem to have been recorded 
to the best advantage, and the same old story of the voice 
dispelled from the personality has the same unhappy results. 

Florrie Forde is a different story. She has been recording 
for so long now that if you are not a devotee of her very 
individual style you never will be. This month she sings 
Down at the old bull and bush and Somewhere the sun is shining 
(Imperial 2892, Is. 3d.). Oh me, oh my! 

G. H. Elliott is his smiling, cheery self on two Edison Bell 
dises singing Hello! Susie Green, Under my Umbrella, It’s 
Sunday down in Caroline and My Southern Maid (Winner 5567 
and 5575, Is. 6d. each). This seems to be an effort to combine 
the old favourites with the modern counterpart, and not by 
any means a poor effort. 

Billy Merson has made a twelve-inch record of such famous 
successes as T'he Spaniard that blighted my life and On the good 
ship Yacki Hicki Doola (Columbia DX484, 12in., 4s.). Many 
people will like to have this souvenir of a cheery personality 
that we have seen too little of lately. 


The Versatile Organist 


Sydney Gustard turns his attention this month to two 
ballads that everyone knows, Bird sungs at eventide and 
A brown bird singing (H.M.V. B4410, 2s. 6d.). He certainly 
supplies a new angle on these well-worn themes ; whether you 
will care for his pleadings or not depends entirely on your 
own taste. 

Sidney Torch is nearly always brilliant and The Organ 
Grinder (Columbia DB1165, 2s. 6d.) is one of his best efforts 
in the “ character’ style. The backing is one of those jerky 
affairs that are so often popular called A cuckoo in the nest. 

Reginald Foort is disappointing in Reminiscences of Gilbert 
and Sullivan (Imperial 2895, ls. 3d.). I found myself waiting 
in vain for many of the tunes I love best from the operas ; 
those that are there are well worth the price. Harry Davidson 
is good in a *‘ Chu Chin Chow ”’ Selection (Regal-Zono. MR989, 
Is. 6d.),and Reginald Dixon is sure to be as popular as ever in 
Fifty years of song (Regal-Zono. MR995)._ It is not often that 
one gets such songs as Soldiers of the King, Ramona and Love 
is the sweetest thing on one record. 

The Mammoth Fair Organ is at work again and churns out 
The whistler and his dog and Cuckoo Waltz to remind you of 
past Bank Holiday fun (Regal-Zono. MR990). 

Harry Fepper and Doris Arnold make their recording debut 
on Edison Bell (Winner 5569, Is. 6d.), playing on two pianos a 
Selection from “ Hallelujah, (m a Tramp” and The Stage 
Revolves, which is a mixture of tunes from the famous “ Songs 
of the Shows.”’ But the record is disappointing and does not 
do justice to their best efforts. 

Red Norvo is a new name to me, but he certainly knows how 
to juggle with the xylophone sticks, as you will hear if you listen 
to Hole in the wall—or should it be “‘ at’? ?—and Knockin’ on 
Wood (Brunswick 01568, 2s. 6d.). Very skilful. 

Alan Ehrard plays two vibraphone solos on Panachord 
25561 (1s. 6d.). They are Joyce’s Dreaming—a record of which 
is badly needed—and The first letter. Although this instru- 
ment has a limited scope, the suitability of the pieces and the 
skill of the player have combined to make this a charming 
record. 

Lastly are two violin solo records by those Sunday night 
giants Campoli and Sandler. Campoli plays Pale Moon and 
Serenade (Decca F3625, 2s.) so well that this sort of thing must 
be as easy as A B C to him now, and Sandler, with the support 
of Sidney Torch at the organ, is most heart-rending in Liddle’s 
Abide with Me and Tosti’s Parted (Columbia DB1153, 2s. 6d.). 
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Miscellany 


A sacred crooner is a new form of blight, but he has arrived 
and must be heard to be believed. His nameis Gene M’Cullen, 
and he sings When Jesus beckons me home and There’s a light 
shining brightly for me (Edison Bell Winner 5570, Is. 6d.) and 
be prepared for almost anything, for you will get it on this 
dise. One of the strangest psychological phenomena I have 
ever come across. 

It was almost a relief to turn to Vivian Foster in The Parson 
and Tales of Laughman (Columbia DB1159, 2s. 6d.). I say 
‘‘ almost ”’ for this sort of humour takes some swallowing, and 
I think he is wise to give it us only rarely and then in small 
closes. 

A. J. Alan has been persuaded to record two of his little 
meanderings, Hilarion the Fish and The origin of the Horse 
Marines (Regal-Zono. MR991, Is. 6d.), and while one feels 
that Regal-Zono. should be complimented on their capture, 
it is not easy to understand the unique position this famous 
broadcaster holds from this specimen of his art. 

Lord Hawke has some interesting things to say on Yorkshire 
Cricket and International Cricket (Parlo. R1578, 2s. 6d.). The 
voice is pleasant to listen to, and the facts and anecdotes are 
of real interest to the thousands who are sure to be thrilled. 

I do not lke to think what Lord Hawke may think of 
yodellers, but for once be has to be very closely allied to them 
in the matter of reviewing, for George Van Dusen is definitely 
the next item on my list. His two little songs this month are 
charming of their kind. Here is an artist who really knows 
what suits him and sticks to it. The little Dutch mill girl and 
Hans put up the banns (Broadcast 980, 1s.) are a good shillings- 
worth. Harry Torrani is another superb yodeller, and in 
Gambling Darkie and Yodelling Rag Man—particularly the 
latter, he is first rate (Regal-Zcno. MR992, Is. 6d.). 

To finish up this paragraph we have the Kerbstone Serenaders 
singing, playing on a diversity of instruments and generally 
kicking up a dust, in what are called Street Song Successes 
(Imperial 2893, ls. 3d.). If all street singers were as good as 
these the profession would soon be remunerative. 


Late Arrivals 


All the Sterno and Plaza records arrived too late to be 
reviewed with the rest of Peppering’s allotment, and one or 
two Deccas were late starters. But the most exciting one of the 
whole bunch has eluded us altogether. On Decca M442 Marlene 
Dietrich makes her début as a Decca artist singing in German 
Mein Blondes Baby and Allein-in einer grossen Stadt—the 
translations of the titles, My Blonde Baby and Lonely in a big 
town, are kindly supplied—and every filmgoer will be as anxious 
to hear her low provocative voice as I am disappointed at not 
having heard it before everyone else. Anyway, I have at least 
furnished you with the particulars ; the price is 2s. 6d. 

Now for some records that I have heard. Sterno continue 
their long-playing series of popular classics with Selections from 
‘“* Cavalleria Rusticana”’ and ‘‘] Pagliacci”? (Sterno 5003, 
1s. 6d.), played by Joseph Lewis and his Orchestra. The playing 
is first class and the recording excellent, and when reviewing 
tunes that have held the affection of the public for so long 
there is little else to say. Reginald King and his Light Orchestra 
play Grieg’s Nocturne and March of the Dwarfs from the “‘ Peer 
Gynt Suite ” (Sterno 1232, ls. 3d.), and play them well; this 
orchestra is consistently good. Mantovani’s Orchestra play 
Kreisler’s Liebesleid and Fibich’s Poem—another evergreen— 
on 1231, and Leroy’s Orchestra play Schubert’s Moment 
Musical on a little Plaza eight-inch record (P124, 6d.). This is 
unaccountably backed with the dance tune J can’t remember. 
It seems hardly credible that the same public would want both 
these pieces, but maybe I am wrong. 

The Plaza Orchestra are very good indeed in Schubert's 
L’ Adieu and the dainty Gluck Gavotte (P129). This is unques- 
tionably a marvellous sixpenceworth. 

Edward Reach ought to have gone to C.M.C., but as he is 


here [ can spread myself over a straightforward ballad-singer 
for once. He is a tenor,and he sings I pitch my lonely caravan 
and Love’s Roses (Sterno 1234), and in my humble opinion he 
sings the former very well and the latter as well as it deserves, 
but it is poor trash. His diction is clear and the voice is well 
controlled and modulated. He provides an interesting contrast 
to George Dosher, the negro singer. Dosher has a magnificent 
natural voice, but his microphone technique, in fact his singing 
technique, is practically non-existent. On 1235 he sings 
You are too beautiful and the theme song from ‘‘ Hallelujah, 
I’m a tramp,” and on 1236 I cover the waterfront and Here is 
my heart. My impression of his rendering of the first song is 
that he has missed the point completely, and the impression is 
confirmed into a certainty in J cover the waterfront, for he makes 
it quite senseless by singing /’m watching for the sea instead 
of I’m watching the sea. No, Mr. Dosher, this won’t do. If 
you are not sure of the meaning of the words, you should 


- have a copy of the music in front of you when recording. 


Pat O’Brien has been recording for so long and in such a 
variety of disguises that he could sing Sweetheart Darlin’ and 
My old Irish mother, complete with Irish accent (1239), on his 
head or in any other unusual position and still turn out an 
efficient record. Such songs are child’s play to a man who 
can sing anything from grand opera to Little Annie Rooney. 

Fred and Leslie Douglas are a new combination and welcome. 
Their duets have a distinctly novel flavour, a mixture of 
comedy and sentiment that is new and likeable. They sing 
There's no harm in hoping and That's all that matters to me on 
1238. I shall look forward to seeing what else they can do, 

Zigane’s Accordeon Band play Marietta, waltz, and Cocktails, 
fox-trot, in the usual way that accordeon bands play these 
tunes (1233); I find them dull. 

Billy Clerq and Lallie Lack follow up their successes last 
month with Jf I were you and Just give me the girl (1237), and 
The Masqueraders sing T'hat means falling in love and Time 
to Go (Plaza P130), which looks suspicious to me, 

There are just two Deccas that must be mentioned. Elsie 
Carlisle sings The girl next door, which is not by any means a 
naughty song, and J cover the waterfront. Both these little 
ditties are sung as plaintively as only Elsie knows how, and her 
tale of woe will draw sympathy from many a heart of stone 
(Decca F3628, 2s.). 

Reilly and Comfort are very hot and bothered in Rhythm for 
Sale, and if you don’t mind about the words of these exciting 
outbursts, you will like this, for it goes at a fine pace (Decca 
F3634). The coupling is a version of the famous traditional 
Russian Gipsy air Black Eyes, into which is introduced Irving 
Berlin’s Russian Lullaby. Words again are not the strong 
point. 

Just one hill-billy must be mentioned. It is by Glen Rice an1 
his Beverly Hill Billies (Pamachord 25553, 1s. 3d.), and is of a 
song called Cowboy Joe and the plaintive refrain called Back 
in the old Sunday school. The cowboy is a grand lad, full of 
spirit and mischief and a cause of annoyance to the sheriff, 
but the Sunday school has caught him in more sentimental 
mood, and, while providing a good contrast, is hardly as 
invigorating. 

PEPPERING. 


Vive Le Rot 


As we go to press the Rex records which are to be issued 
on September 7th have arrived. They come in gay scarlet 
from the Imperial factory, and with the price at a shilling for 
a standard 10-inch record of unquestionable quality should 
have a triumphal welcome. From Jay Wilbur and his Band 
in Sweetheart Darlin’ and I cover the waterfront (8001) to a 
brilliant canary chorus (8015) the list throughout is calculated 
to suit every popular taste. Sandy Powell (8011) and Charlie 
Higgins (8012) as comedians, and a delightful Viennese 
Memories of Lehar by Alonzo and his Orchestra (8014) are 
items of more than ephemeral attraction. 

CHRISTOPHER STONE. 
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POT-POURRI 


The evening Elgar frequently passes listening to radio or 
gramophone music. He delights to follow a relayed or a 
recorded performance of a favourite work with the score... . 
Meanwhile, Elgar, not content with having conducted the 
performance for the records (Falstaff), proceeded to control the 
gramophone version of that performance. By continually 
twisting the control that increases or decreases the volume of 
tone, he obtained sharper and more sudden contrasts than are 
possible in the concert hall and was delighted with the dis- 
coveries he made in the heightening of effects. When there 
came the Gloucestershire Interlude he turned the control so that 
the music appeared to recede to a dream environment ; wonder 
and awe were in his eyes as he listened to the unreal effect. 
As if he had forgotten that was a work of his own imagining, he 
quietly said, ‘‘ That is what I call music.” (From Elgar: His 
Life and Works, by Basil Maine.) 


I sat at the piano and played. ‘‘ What does that convey?” I 
asked A. He replied, “It’s an admirable reproduction of 
daybreak as seen from the lowest gallery of a Welsh coal-mine.”’ 
I stared at him, ‘‘ You’re a fool,” I cried, forgetting my 
manners and playing it again. ‘‘ I know exactly what it is,” 
shouted B. “ It’s a most vivid representation of a wild boar 
hunt in the steppes of Central Russia.’’ ‘Sir, you’re an 
ass,’ I hurled at him in Johnsonian language and played my 
piece a third time. ‘‘ Nothing could be plainer,” said C in his 
most insinuating tones. ‘It’s an accurate tone photograph 
of an enamoured couple whispering love vows in the recess of 
a private box of a Paris theatre.”’ ‘‘ That’s a gross lie,” I 
roared at him, furious with rage. ‘‘ You’re three egregious 
impostors, and your theory that music can so definitely illus- 
trate a subject that the hearer shall clearly recognise what it 
means is all bosh. Each of you puts an entirely different 
construction on what he heard. My music is intended to 
illustrate the discovery by Pharaoh’s daughter of the infant 
Moses in the bulrushes.”’ (From 97, by Francesco Berger.) 


Catholicity is the stamp of the higher love as jealousy of the 
lowest, and I grievously mistrust the amateur who worships 
Wagner without sharing Wagner’s delight in the works of 
other musicians both great and small. (From Music in London, 
1890-94, by George Bernard Shaw.) 


Whenever I hear the dictum ‘“ Woman cannot compose ”’ 
uttered by some male musician, whose endowment intellectual 
and artistic might be generously estimated as equal to that of 
the little finger of Miss Braddon or Miss Broughton, I always 
chuckle and say to myself, ‘*‘ Wait a bit, my lad, until they find 
out how much easier it is than literature and how little the 
public shares your objection to hidden consecutives, descending 
leading-notes, ascending sevenths, false relations, and all the 
other items of your index expurgatorius.”” (From Music in 


London, 1890-94 by George Bernard Shaw.) 


Where are the augmented triads of Wotan’s Amazons that 
galloped through so much of post-Wagnerian music? Even 
a conservative composer of “ blues’”’ discards them now as 
“too slow.”’ And for the use of the naughty whole-tone scale 
every self-respecting musician to-day must apologise. The 
ear that can thrill to such antiquated stuff suffers from 
‘“‘arrested hearing.”” (From a Lecture by Carl Engel on 
Schénberg’s Pierrot Lunatre.) 


No composer ever understood the qualities of individual 
instruments as did Mozart. Neither has anybody except 
Mozart had such power in imparting a quality of ephemeral 
beauty, so that in a Serenade or Cassation the impression is 
given that this is the most beautiful little thing ever heard and 
that it was only meant for a single performance and no more 
than that. (From Mozart, by Sacheverell Sitwell.) 

RicHAaRD HO tt. 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY REPORTS 
South-East London Recorded Music Society. The last three 


meetings of the above Society have been of a particularly 
interesting and varied character. 

On May 8th Mr. John Graham delivered a very interesting 
lecture on “‘ Synthetic Music.”’ He traced the development of 
the ‘‘ talkie”? through its various stages up to its present 
state of efficiency. By the courtesy of the R.C.A. and Western 
Electric companies, each member of the audience was supplied 
with a specimen of film. At a later date,several members of the 
Society had the privilege of a visit to the R.C.A. studio to listen 
to their latest method ofsound reproduction. This visit was 
thoroughly enjoyed by our members, and the hearty thanks of 
the Society are due to the company. 

On June 12th Mr. Victor Webling gave a recital showing 
how the gramophone record can deal with the spoken voice. 
His many and varied illustrations included records of the Royal 
Family, the Prime Minister, the late Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
and Arthur Prince. Mr. Webling provided a very instructive 
and enjoyable evening. 

Mr. Henry Lewis, past president and one of the senior 
members of the Society, provided the programme on July 10th. 
He used a Pye radio in conjunction with a gramophone 
containing a Garrard electric motor. He gave us a mixed 
orchestral and operatic programme, and the reproduction was 
certainly amazingly good, the gem of the evening being, per- 
haps, the Rienzi Overture. 

The Society meets on the second Monday in each month. 
Full particulars can be obtained from the Secretary, R. J. 
Skan, 70 Chudleigh Road, Brockley, S8.E.4. 


The second meeting of the newly-formed Rhythm Club, held 
on August 14th at its headquarters in Victory House, Swallow 
Street, Regent Street, augured well for the success of the 
institution. Although it was the height of the holiday period 
the attendance had increased by no less than one-third. 

It was announced that Mr. Robert Tredinnick has consented 
to become one of the Vice-Presidents. The Joint-Presidents 
are Messrs. Edgar Jackson and P. Mathison Brooks. 

Among the interesting personalities present was Mr. “‘ Spike ”’ 
Hughes. 

The Club, which devotes its programmes to the recital of 
‘hot’? records, meets every fortnight. Enquiries should be 
addressed to the Secretary, Mr. E. A. Ballard, 60, Wakehurst 
Road, London, 8.W.11. 


The new North Middlesex Gramophone Circle successfully 
opened three of its sections last month. 

On August 4th the Secretary brought into being, with an 
interesting programme, the Classical section. Elsie Carlisle, 
Sam Browne, and their pianists, Bert Read and ‘ Slim ”’ 
Wilson, were, at time of writing, expected to inaugurate the 
Popular Section late last month ; and the Hot Rhythm Section 
was opened by the Vice-President, Mr. Edgar Jackson, on 
August 3rd. 

The Circle meets at the Goat Hotel, Enfield, and much 
amusement was caused by a Post Office error, which resulted in 
the telegram from Harry Roy being addressed to the Gout 
Hotel. The complaint of a budding humorist, that this 
could be construed asa libel on the house, brought forth vigorous 
protests, it being unanimously agreed that no better refresh- 
ment was obtainable for miles round. 

The membership of the Circle has increased by leaps and 
bounds since its inception. It now has members from 
Hertfordshire, Essex and Surrey, and even from as far afield as 
Germany and Belgium. The latter have inspired the formation 
of an overseas section, in connection with which the Circle is 
already in touch with the ‘‘ Federated Sweet and Hot Clubs de 
Belgique ’’ with a view to exchanging hospitalities. 


All interested are invited to communicate with the Secretary, ° 


Mr. Leslie W. G. Wilson, at 47, Winchmore Hill, cer N.21, 


not N.4 as stated in our previous issue. 
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Hot Dance Bands 
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The Growth of the Fazz Cult 





Hot Rhythm Clubs are springing up everywhere 


NE half of the world never knows 
how the other half lives. 

For this remark I may owe an 
apology, because I have very prob- 
ably put my foot in it once again, 

this time by misquoting. 

But what I have not done is to make a mis- 
statement. 

Few who are not personally concerned with 
hot music are likely to realise, not only what 
vast sections of the publics of almost every 
civilised nation are to-day interested in this 
provocative and controversial subject, but 
what a hold it has taken of its adherents. 

One of the proofs of this is the number of 
gramophone clubs, the main planks of which 
are hot records, which are springing up all 
over Europ2. During the month I have been 
the guest at many such institutions, and | 
have been amazed at the large gatherings 
which have sat listening with rapt attention 
to hot records, old and new. 


** Le hot” 


The Continent seems to be taking the 
matter even more seriously than we are. 

My foreign correspondents have now be- 
come countless. Seldom a day passes on 
which I do not receive a letter of anything 
from six to ten pages of closely written 
matter all about ‘“‘/e hot,’ and you can 
believe me or not, but it is a fact that one 
Continental Club went so far as to send an 
emissary all the way across the Channel to 
protest to a well-known English musical 
publication against what was described as 
the flippancy with which its dance record 
reviewer dealt with hot music. 


Louis again 

It cannot be denied that this enthusiasm 
is all to the good. The real merit of * jazz ”’ 
lies in its rhythmic idiom, and (apart from a 
few notable exceptions) not the use to which 
that idiom has been put. ‘“Jazz”’ is still 
shrieking for composers who can use its 
rhythms to higher musical ends, and the 
more prestige it can gather through serious 
acceptance, the more likely are future com- 

rs to turn their attention to it. 

In the meanwhile, however, we should be 

careful not to allow our enthusiasm to obscure 


our better judgment, and I am afraid that in 
some cases this is what is happening. Other- 
wise, how can the rapturous, but undeserved, 
ovation which Louis Armstrong received at 
the end of his first performance when he 
returned to the Holborn Empire last month 
be explained? 

Unfortunately, I have not been able to hear 
Louis since the first night of his re-appearance, 
since when he has, I am told, done much to 
retrieve the error of his ways. 


Fifty high Gs 

For me that first night was an agony. To 
see Louis careering about the stage like a 
caged animal, and hear the one who was once 
the soul of rhythm using his still unique 
technique merely to make noises was enough 
t>» make one weep. The orchestra counted 
them up as Louis hit fifty high Gs in succes- 
sion. Of course, it is very clever, but what on 
earth could it mean musically ? 

It was the same old tale, too, of the sup- 
porting orchestra. The Negro musicians had 
been brought from Paris, and I am told that 
the band from which they came was really 
good. It may have been, but these members 
of it hardly seemed the class of thing worthy 
of Armstrong, and as usual were under- 
rehearsed. 

So much for Armstrong to-day. How 
different he was yesterday you can hear 
once again from Hoagy Carmichael’s Star- 
Dust (v) and particularly Tight like this by 
Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra (Amer.) 
which Parlophone have just released (R1591). 

In Star- Dust Louis has to contend with a 
rather indifferent orchestra, but whatever 
effect that may have on the listener, it does 
not seem to have worried Louis. He plays 
and sings in his own sweet way, oblivious to 
what is going on around him, and as the 
record was made in the days before he decided 
that life is just a bowl of gallery plaudits it 
is more than worth hearing. 


Armstrong and Hines 


Tight like this is of even earlier vintage— 
considerably earlier—and here we find Louis 
not only at his very best, but with a small 
orchestra that is itself a feature. It is the 
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OUOLAR RHYTHMIC 


same combination that made with Louis his 
famous St. James’ Infirmary (Parlo. R643), 
and amongst other good things Earl Hines is 
at the piano. Also it may give you an idea 
whence whoever it was that wrote it got 
his first phrase for Brother, can you spare 
a dime? ' 
Exactly what Tight like this means is 
something | must leave you to discover for 
yourselves. Personally, [ am convinced the 
verdict should have been guilty, but appar- 
ently the powers that be thought there was 
not enough evidence to warrant a conviction, 
and so the record got off—that is to say, out. 


Ellington— 

Decca took the opportunity to record 
Duke Ellington and His Orchestra when they 
were over here, and the first results appear 
on Decca M439. I am sorry to disappoint 
you. This does not mean that you can buy 
the Duke for 2s. The disc has a nice red label, 
the full significance of which you will realise 
when you are asked to dub up half a crown. 

The titles are our old friend, Ain’t Mis- 
behavin’, and a new Ellington composition, 
Hyde Park. 

The latter appellation is an alias. The tune 
was originally called Ev'ry Tub. Tub is 
musicians’ slang for a timpanum, and the 
whole phrase, Ev’ry T'ub, means every tub 
stands on its own bottom, in other words, 
every man for himself. As (a) although it is 
not conspicuous in the record, Sonny Greer 
has quite a lot of timp work in this tune ; 
and (b) it is mainly a thing of solos, you will 
appreciate what an apt description ELu’ry Tub 
was. The alteration is presumably by way of 
being a compliment to Ellington’s English 
admirers, but it is a very unsuitable method 
of conveying it. Hyde Park means, as far as 
this composition is concerned, nothing. 
—and his soloists ; 

Still, a rose, etc., and however inappro- 
priate its title may be Hyde Park is a grand 
performance. It has that real swing that the 
band seems to get only in a recording 
studio. Johnny Hodges plays a lovely chorus 
—how I wish he would make some saxo- 
phone solos. Then there are also Barney 
Bigard, ‘‘ Cooty ’’ no histrumpet, Joe Nanton, 
otherwise ‘* Tricky Sam,”’ on his trombone, 
and Harry Carney on his baritone, but it is 
to be hoped that everyone will find a moment 
to pay careful heed to the things going on 
almost all the time behind these solos. 

Lawrence Brown has a large chunk of 
Ain’t Misbehavin’, and again I pay tribute to 
his beautiful tone and flawless execution, 
also to the swing of it all, but the phrases 
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are too near to being melodically gaudy for 
this to be considered as one of this artist’s 
best choruses. To my mind the high spot 
of the record is Arty Whetsels’ trumpet 
chorus which opens the proceedings, though 
this has little on Barney Bigard’s contribu- 
tion, which proves my oft voiced contention 
that a solo can be rhythmical even though it 
is not in strict tempo, or Freddy Jenkins’ 
trumpet work towards the end. 

Decca are to be complimented on the way 
they have reproduced the band. The 
results are likely to upset a good many 
theories. I understand they were obtained 
in the studio hitherto always considered 
too small to record a dance band successfully. 
Doubtless a good deal of the success is due 
to the recording technique of the band. I 
doubt if any English band could obtain any- 
thing like such good results under similar 
conditions. 


Moten’s surprise 


Moten’s Swing, one of the latest records 
by Bennie Moten and His Kansas City 
Orchestra which H.M.V. give us on B6377, is 
the month’s big surprise. This Negro 
aggregation has for long been a more or less 
regular contributor to the Victor catalogue, 
but I cannot remember that it has pre- 
viously done anything particularly note- 
worthy. Now comes Moten’s Swing, on 
which the band must be placed amongst the 
best. 

The chief thing about the performance is 
its swing. Its main foundation is some very 
Hinesian piano playing, the style of which 
seems to have infected the whole band. 
Somebody plays a very nice alto, some effec- 
tive bars are put over by the guitar and 
there is also some trumpet work that dis- 
graces nobody, but the chief points are the 
inspiring work of the rhythm section and the 
crisp incisiveness of the ensemble in a well 
conceived and unusually well routined orches- 
tration. I would never have believed that 
such exhilarating noise could come from Mr. 
Moten’s band, any more than I knew it had 
such an up-to-date appreciation of style. 


H.A. Fnr. on H.M.V. 


The backing is Patrol Wagon Blues (v) by 
Henry Allen Jnr. and His Orchestra (Amer.) 

This is the first record to be issued in this 
country by a band directed by Henry Allen 
Jar., but it is by no means the first time we 
have heard him. pu will doubtless remem- 
ber him as the trumpet in, amongst others, 
Luis Russell’s Orchestra on Parlophone. 
H.M.V. claim H.A. Jnr., as Armstrong’s 
only rival (meaning, presumably, when 
Armstrong was at his best),and nobody is 
likely to find any reason to quarrel with 
their contention. 

A patrol wagon is apparently the American 
equivalent of a Black Maria. It may appear 
a curious subject to write a Blues about, but 
no more so than many of the others which 
have been chosen. The number seems to suit 
Henry Allen’s style of singing and trumpet 
playing, and has made one of the best Blues 
records we have had lately. 


The Earl of the ivories 

Whatever others may say in their pedantic 
faddism, there is still only one pianist. Earl 
Hines is as supreme to-day as he ever was. 
Rosetta (v) and Cavernism by Earl Hines and 
His Orchestra (Amer.) (Bruns 01559) amply 
prove this. 


The straight saxophone chorus with which . 


Rosetta opens is enough to put anyone off 
it, in spite of the rhythm section’s nice lazy 
swing, its good third 8 bars by trumpet and 
the interruptions by clarinet. The vocal 
which follows is all right if you like it, but 
the really delectable things come later and 
are found. in the, sdlos by tenor saxophone 
and Hines, o rather peremptorily cuts 
short the proceedings. 

I have a sort of feeling that Cavernism 
means something, but I cannot find it in mv 
dictionary. Stillit probably does not matter. 
What do matter are Hines’ solo, some hot 
violin playing (a rather unusual thing to 
find ina Negro orchestra) and the amount of 
anticipation indulged in by the brass section. 
Well carried out as it is here anticipation is a 
fine device for producing an effect of rhythmic 
brilliance. To what extent it can absolutely 
destroy rhythm when inefficiently carried out 
you have probably discovered for yourselves 
from various records by second-rate hot 
bands, 


Casalometics 

In a fast Wild Goose Chase (by H. Gene 
Gifford) and a slow Blue Prelude, the Casa 
Loma Orchestra (Amer.) present us with two 
typically Casalomerian effusions (Bruns. 
01560). Many of the tone colours, effects, 
and solo styles on which this band has built 
(and lately very nearly razed) its reputation 
are to be found in one or the other of the 
sides. Personally I liked both the records, 
but then I usually enjoy the Casa Loma, even 
while admitting that much of its work has 
lately just missed the mark. 


Billy Banks’ busks 

Billy Banks and His Orchestra (Amer.) 
whose records of Oh Peter (v) and Margie (v) 
are on Brunswick 01561, have an interesting 
personnel, They consist of Pee-Wee Russell 
(saxophone and clarinet), Henry Allen Jnr. 
(trumpet), Joe Sullivan (piano), Eddie Condon 
(banjo), Jack Bland (guitar), Zutie Singleton 
(drums), and Al Morgan (bass.) Billy Banks 
is the vocalist. 

Both sides are just busked choruses. 
With only two melody instruments anything 
in the nature of an orchestration is hardly 
to be expected. Indeed it should not be 
necessary, although in this case it might at 
least have saved the mess-up in the introduc- 


tion of Margie, to say nothing of sundry other 
little divergencies of opinion as to what the 
harmonies actually are. Still the perform- 
ances have their points. If they have but a 
bar here and there that is worth hearing more 
than a couple of times, they at least provide 
a certain inspiration for dancing, which is a 
good deal more than can be said for many a 
much more pretentious concoction which an 
unwarranted optimism has caused to be 
labelled fox-trot. 


Washboard hi-de-ho 

I can work up little enthusiasm over the 
Washboard Rhythm Band’s (Amer.) The 
coming of the Hi-de-ho (v) and Swing Gate (v) 
(Col. CB642). The gent who thinks he is 
Louis Armstrong is almost the whole works 
in the former title, which is another Minnie 
the Moocher, Kickin’ the gong around or what 
have you affair, and if there is anything to 
choose my preference gocs to the other side, 
which has a reasonable swing, although the 
absence of a bass makes both sides seem 
rather foundationless. 


A new trumpet star 

Madame Tussaud’s Dance Orchestra, re- 
corded by Edison Bell on A5580, certainly 
took the bull by the horns when they 
attempted Benny Carter’s Jazz Cocktail. 

The arrangement is almost identical with 
the Ellington on Brunswick, so there are no 
complaints on that score, (Thank you, Sir, 
I hoped someone might see it if we waited 
long enough.) Where the band fails is in its 
lack of swing. There is, however, one bright 
spot, which stands out brilliantly in an other- 
wise rather negative performance. I refer 
to the trumpet playing of Billy Farrell. It 
seems that in this almost unknown youngster 
a new star has arrived, and I shall be very 
surprised if he is not recognised among the 
big noises in the very near future. 

On the reverse the same band plays My 
bluebird’s singing the blues with vocal refrain 
by Phyllis Robins, who also may soon begin 
to mean something. 


Red re-issued 

Nobody's Sweetheart and Avalon by Red 
Nichols and His Five Pennies (Amer.), are 
re-issued by Brunswick under the new number 
01569. 





Vocal and Instrumental 





Mildred Batley in delightful new Hoagy 
Carmichael song 





Brunswick find a new xylophone soloist 


HE section is very sparsely catered 
for this month as regards vocal 
records. In fact there is only one 
which can be said to come near to 
belonging to it—Hoagy Carmichael’s 
delightful new number, Lazybones, sung by 
Mildred Bailey with the Dorsey Brothers’ 
Orchestra (Amer.)—and even that is rather 
straight. 
Still, except when she is given tunes like 
Cabin in the pines, which she sings on the 
reverse, Mildred Bailey usually manages to 


sing with style, and she gets an alluring, lazy 
swing into Lazybones, even if she does forget 
herself for a moment when she comes in after 
Tom Dorsey’s trombone solo. 

It is a pity the orchestra is not used more 
ambitiously. What it does it does ex- 
quisitely, but excc pting for a subducd colo 
by Tom Dorsey, is called upon to do no more 
than provide a background to Miss Bailey. 

Here is the personne]: Jimmy Dorsey and 
Larry Binyon (saxophones), Mannie Klein 
(trumpct), Tom Dorsey (tromborc), Fultcn 
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McGrath (piano), Dick MeDonongh (guitar), 
Stan. King (drums) and Arthur Bernstein 
(bass). 

I cannot help feeling that we have not been 
given quite all we might from such a galaxy 
of talent. 


Brunswick, whose discovery of hot soloists 
has almost made up for the lack of enterprise 
in this respect by all the other companies put 
together, have unearthed yet another. 

This time it is a xylophone player. He 
appears under the name of Red Norvo ( Amer.) 
and is lucky to have for a wife none other 
than Mildred Bailey. He plays two original 
compositions, Knockin’ on Wood and Hole 
in the wall (Bruns. 01568). 

If you want fireworks, do not spend your 
half a crown on Mr. Norvo. His forte is style, 


Dance Bands 


and he gets nearer than anyone else I have 
heard to making the xylophone sound 
rhythmical. His phrase construction is most 
commendable. 

Jim Dorsey and the gang provide the 
accompaniment. 


It may not be authentic rumba, and per- 
haps there is no reason why it should, for no 
such claims are made on the label, but 
Carroll Gibbons and His Boy Friends have 
made an interesting record of the rumba 
Tony's Wife (Col. CB1163). The rhythm 
section gets much nearer to real rumba than 
the piano, but Carroll has an original way of 
treating the number and plays with fine 
technique. 

A feature of the record is the trumpet solo. 


Ambrose to return to the Embassy Club 





Ray Noble’s busman’s holiday 


BRUNSWICK (2s. 6d.) 
HETHER or not it will have 


been officially announced by the 

time you are reading this, you 

may take it that the suggestion 

I made last month that Ambrose 
and his Orchestra might be returning to the 
Embassy Club, is now a fact. They are due 
to open there this month. 

The band will also continue to broadcast, 
probably from the B.B.C. studios, and 
although it seems certain that its instrumen- 
tation will have to be cut down at the Club, 
it will be heard over the air at its original 
strength. 

In addition to the numbers mentioned 
among the “Show and Film Tunes,” 
Ambrose and his Orchestra have recorded 
also the latest popular hit, / cover the waterfront 
(v) (01571). A nice opening by the brass 
is followed by the clarinet sweetly taking the 
first chorus, with the ensemble used for 
change of colour in the third 8-bar phrase. 
Sam Browne’s vocal refrain is made doubly 
attractive by some simple but very effective 
phrases from the saxophones, rather on the 
lines of those in the Henry Hall record which 
I so enjoyed last month, and later there is 
some exquisite trombone playing by Ted 
Heath. All round a thoroughly charming 
record. 


The Casa Loma Orchestra’s Love is the 
thing (v) and Under a blanket of blue (v) 
(01565) are two of the most pleasing sweet 
records of the month. Some lovely tone- 
colours are provided in the scoring for the 
brass, and the band plays with a true sense 
of artistry. I am beginning to like the Casa 
Loma better at this sort of thing than when 
it plays hot. 


Wayne King and His Orchestra’s (Amer.) 
With you beside me (v) (01566) is completely 
spoilt by the ultra-sentimental performance 
of the first alto saxophone, in the first 
chorus. To my mind this,sort of thing is 
merely fulsome, 


COLUMBIA (2s. 6d.) 

[ am disappointed in the Hotel Commor- 
dore Orchestra’s (Amer.) Let’s call it a day 
(v) and Hold Me (v) (CB644). These are two 
of the best tunes of the moment, but the band 
can boast little more than a pedantic regard 
for musical refinement to the almost complete 
exclusion of the many other things which 
mean just as much in dance music. 

Let’s call it a day is from the American 
musical comedy stage production, “ Strike 
Me Pink,” the stars of which are the screen 
favourites, Lupe Velez and Jimmy Durante. 





DECCA (2s.) 

Lew Stone and His Monseigneur Band have 
borrowed the ladies privilege and changed 
their minds. They have now decided that 
they will not be glad when the rascal’s dead 
and to Let him live (v) (F3630), but to the 


same tune, done in the good old way. 
Between a number of excellent hot solos, 
Nat Gonella explains, to a real swing rhythm 
(guitar wins by two frets and a quaver), why 
the demise should be postponed, and I cannot 
help agreeing that his reasons seem adeqaate. 

On the reverse the band is again at its best 
in a slow version of Isn't it Heavenly, with 
refrain sung by Al Bowlly. 


Roy Fox and His Band have turned out two 
of their good ones in Let’s call it a day (v) 
(F3631) and Under a blanket of blue (v) 
(F3632). Both are slow fox-trots, well 
arranged with particular regard to strong 
contrasts which, when well-placed (as they 
are here), usually succeed not only in attract- 
ing, but retaining the listeners’ attention. 
The solo and ensemble work are on the whole 
excellent and Peggy Dell sings with conviction. 

The couplings, respectively a sort of Hill- 
Billy affair, Down in the valley (v), and Cabin 
in the pines (Vv) have not come off quite so 
well. 


_— +. + — 


EDISON BELL ((Is. 6d.)) 


How pleasant some of the straight melodies 
are of tunes of which we have only heard hot 
versions is to be discovered from Sidney Kyte 
and His Piccadilly Hotel Band’s ‘ com- 
mercial’ version of Ellington’s Best Wishes 
(v) (5573). ‘To my ear the band sounds much 
better on this record than it ever does over 
the radio, 


H.M.V. (2s. 6d.) 


Ray Noble and His Orchestra’s records this 
month include Roll up the carpet (v) and a 
new tune by Carroll Gibbons, On the other 
side of lovers’ lane(v) (B6380). Both are up to 
the combination’s usual standard of excel- 
lence. Al Bowlly sings the vocal refrains. 

Holland has recently enjoyed a pleasure so 
far denied to English audiences. tay 
turned his summer vacation into a busman’s 
holiday and the Dutch were able not only to 
hear, but also to see him with his orchestra. 

He was not able to take over the exact 
personnel he uses for his H.M.V. records, but 
he succeeded in obtaining about as fine a 





BEST of the 


HOT DANCE BANDS 

Ain’t Misbehavin’ and Hyde Park by Duke 
Ellington and His Orchestra (Decca 
M439). 

Blue Prelude by The Casa Loma Orchestra 
(Bruns. 01560). 

Cavernism by Harl Hines and His Orchestra 
(Bruns. 01559). 

Moten’s Swing by Bennie Moten’s Orchestra 
(H.M.V. B6377). 

Patrol Wagon Blues by Henry Allen Jnr., 
and His Orchestra (H.M.V. B6377). 
Star Dust and Tight like this by Lowis 

Armstrong and His Orchestra (Parlo. 


R1591). 


———————___——_— 


INSTRUMENTAL 
Hole in the wall and Knockin’ on wood 
(Zylophone solos) by ed Norvo (Bruns, 
01568). 
Tony’s Wife by Carroll Gibbons and His 
Boy Friends (Col. DB1163). 


MONTH 
DANCE BANDS 

Isn’t it Heavenly ? by Lew Stone and His 
Band (Decca F3630). 

Let’s call ita day by Roy Fox and His Band 
(Decca F3631). 

Learn to Croon by Jack Hylton and His 
Orchestra (Decca F3633). 

Mood Indigo by Billy Cotton and His Band 
(Regal-Zono. MR996). 


On the other side of lovers’ lane and Roll up 
the carpet by Ray Noble and His 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6380). 


Sweetheart Darlin’ by Ambrose and His 
Orchestra (Bruns. 01571) and Jack 
Payne and His Band (Imperial 2896). 


Under a blanket of blue and Love is the 
thing (Bruns. 01565). 


VOCAL 
Lazybones by Mildred Bailey (Bruns. 01564). 
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group of artists as could be found in London. 
The Monseigneur being closed for August, he 
took most of Lew Stone’s brass section (Nat 
Gonella, Lew Davis and Alf Noakes) and 
Freddy Gardner, the latest saxophone sen- 
sation of Sid Lipton’s band at Grosvenor 
House, to perform his recording arrangements 
in which his identity is wrapped, and which 
have been such a feature of the success of his 
records, 


I cover the waterfront (v) and Isn't tt 
Heavenly (v) by Eddie Duchin’s Orchestra 
(Amer.) (B6374) are two more of those records 
which are so difficult to review because that 
section of the public which just likes music, 
unqualified by the word dance, may fail to 
realise what ground there can be for com- 
plaint. The answer is again style. That 
any dance band can be so musically com- 
petent, and yet so thoroughly corny, is one 
of those things for which I can find absolutely 
no explanation. The trumpet solo, for 
instance, which opens /sn’t it Heavenly is the 
perfect example of how to play a trumpet— 
but not in a dance band! 





IMPERIAL (ls. 3d.) 
Yet another version of J cover the waterfront 
is that by Jack Payne and his Band (2898), 
and all round it is one of the best I have 
heard. The arrangement, like most of Jack 





“ NEO-BECHSTEIN PIANO” 


Columbia are to be the first to 
record this new instrument with a 
dance band. The combination 
chosen is Howard Jacobs’, late of 
the Berkeley Hotel, London, whose 
interesting experiments with the 
piano were broadcast last Saturday 
(August 26th). 

So far the Neo-Bechstein must 
still be considered an unknown 
quantity, but that it may revo- 
lutionise the instrumentation of 
the small orchestra, dance and 
“straight,” is a belief that is 
already taking form in more 
imaginative musical minds. 











Payne’s, is on the full, rather spectacular 
side, but the band keeps a nice rhythm going 
which saves it from sounding over-sym- 
phonic. 

Jack Payne’s other records include Let’s 
all be happy together (v) (2896), an ideal 
number for Hampstead Heath on a bank 
holiday, and on 2897, There’s a cabin in the 
pines (Vv) and the Hill-Billy waltz, Seven 
years with the wrong woman (v). 

Additional comedy is provided in the last- 
mentioned by a gentleman who is even more 
miserable than the circumstances seem to 
warrant, 





PARLOPHONE (2s. 6d.) 

Harry Roy and his Orchestra are usually 
at their best in lively things, and I think you 
will enjoy their bright commercial-hot record 
of There's a new day comin’ (v) (R1584). On 
the reverse they do Ellington’s Mood Indigo 
(v). I would have liked this better had the 
vocal refrain been omitted. 

We find them back at their games again in 
the novelty fox-trot, Down in the valley (v) 
(R1576), which they couple with a much 
better version than most of J cover the water- 
front (v). (I suppose yet another record of 
this was inevitable. ) 





REGAL-ZONOPHONE (ls. 6d.) 

Mood Indigo has also been done by Billy 
Cotton and his Band (MR996) and a very 
good job they have made of it. They have 
retained to the full the beauty of this haunt- 
ing little theme, which they couple with 
another Ellington melody, Best Wishes (v). 
This, too, is well arranged and interpreted. 
I put these two records amongst the best 
made by a band that is regularly improving. 

Scott Wood and his Orchestra continue to 


turn out delightful sweet records. Their 
Let’s call it a day (v) and Tick-Tock (v) 
(MR1006) are amongst the most tuneful 
things of the month. Geo. Scott Wood is 
himself responsible for the arrang¢ ments, 
and seems to have a distinct flair for doing 
attractive things with unusual instrume nta- 
tion. He still has no brass and makes a 
feature of strirgs and wood-wind, com- 
pktirg the combination with saxophones 
and the usual rhythm section. 





Show and Film Tunes 


being the monthly list of the latest dance band and instrumental recordings of 
tunes from current and forthcoming stage and screen productions 


FTER enjoying an enviable vogue 
of popularity when talkies first came 
into being, the musical film event- 
ually found itself somewhat at a 
discount. Recently, however, there 

were distinct signs that it was returning to 
favour, and to-day it has almost completely 
re-established itself; so much so that the 
bulk of the month’s dance records are of film 
theme songs. 

When this latest swing of the pendulum 
first became noticeable it was decided to 
segregate the reviews of records of film songs, 
and now that the swing has become even 
more pronounced, yet a further step has been 
taken by adding a very brief resumé of the 
films themselves. It is hoped that this will 
assist readers in making their choices, 
particularly in cases where records of these 
film songs are made available before the 
general release of the films to which they are 


related. 
* * » 


A correspondent writes asking why 
““dance’”’ records (the quotes are his, pre- 
sumably by way of being a little polite 
sarcasm) of film songs are, as he puts it, 
“ always so dopey.” 

This opens up a rather large argument. 
In the first place I do not agree that all film 
tune records are dopey. Far less will I 
concede that it is only against records of film 
tunes that the accusation can be made. I 
think it applies equally to those of many of 
what are colloquially known as “‘ commercial ”’ 
songs. 

The blame must be laid almost entirely on 
the public. 

To the genuine dance music enthusiast 
tunes, generally speaking, may be said to be 
secondary considerations. He is more inter- 
ested to hear the latest ideas on rhythmic 
development and new orchestral effects to 
that end, and looks upon tunes mainly as 
media for exhibiting them. Naturally he 
appreciates that one melody is not always as 
good as another for this purpose, and then of 
course he has to take the tune into account, 
but less for its intrinsic merit than for its 
suitability as a means to a desired end. In 
other words, he buys the work of the artist 
first, and that of the composer second. 

But unfortunately these connoisseurs are 
only as yet a minority. The bulk of the 
record buying public think of the tune first 
and foremost. They do not seem to care if 
the presentation is kindergarten in its trite- 
ness, or if the rhythm is nothing but an 
apology for dance swing. As long as the 
band plays with a certain amount of 
“* legitimate ’’ competence and the melody is 





banged out, that is all that seems to matter. 

Obviously all this is a pity. The true 
appeal of dance music does not lie in the 
popular songs of the day which are used for it, 
mainly because so few of them are worthy of 
being considered the chief feature. It is 
fourd in the skill and individuality with 
which the bands present these tunes, but 
until a far greater proportion of the public 
realise this, and takes an altogether more 
enlightened view of rhythmic interpretation, 
tunes will continue to be the chicf attraction. 

Here is a little incident which throws a very 
piquant sidelight on the argument : 

The other day I was chipping a director of 
a well-known West-End dancing resort about 
his band. 

‘‘ My dear boy,” he replied, “‘ I know our 
band is awful, in fact the saxophonists ought 
not to be allowed to own, let alone play the 
instrument. But what am I to do? Our 
patrons like it, and it is a draw.”’ 

Well, there you have it all, if not exactly in 
a nutshell, at least as concisely as I have been 
able to put it. In the meanwhile pity the 
wretched reviewer. Am I to criticise the 
records from the point of view of the majority, 
or the select minority? It is a problem to 
which I have not yet found the solution, and 
I suppose in continuing to endeavour to sit 
on both stools I shall, as usual, fall between 
the two. 


* * a 


“* College Humour” 

Starring: Jack Oakie, George Burns and 
Grace Allen, Richard Arlen and Bing Crosby. 

An inconsequent story of coll ge life, sport 
and (of course) love acts as a maypole around 
which these famous star artistes dance as 
only they can. An orgy of Bing at his best 
for his thousands of admirers! (Paramount). 

General release : January Ist, 1934. 


*Down the Old Ox Road—by Ambrose’s 
Orchestra (v) (Brunswick 01572—2s. 6d.). 

Ambrose follows the conventional pro- 
cedure of giving these film songs a quite 
straightforward treatment, but my enquiring 
friend will hardly be able to say the rm cord is 
dopey. It is essentially sweet, but has a nice 
dance rhythm. Bert Read shows up as a 
grand dance pianist in a couple of all too 
short vamps. 





*Indicates first recording(s) of the number to be 
released. rlier dance d records of tunes not 
so marked have been dealt with in previous issues 
of the Gramophone. 

Unless otherwise stated the couplings are also 
show or film songs and mentioned in this section 
under their respective titles, 
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* Learn to Croon—by Ambrose’s Orchestra 
(v) (Bruns. 01572—2s. 6d.), Jimmie Grier’s 
Orchestra (v) (Bruns. 01567—2s. 6d.) and 
Hylton’s Orchestra (v) (Decca F3663—2s. ). 

This is the “ big’ number from the film 
and looks like becoming almost as popular 
as Stormy Weather and I cover the waterfront, 
the two hits of recent months. It is one of 
those slow themes which shout for a straight 
melody treatment and all the artists have 
wisely given it one. The Ambrose version 
is pleasant if not enterprising. Jimmie 
Grier’s is musically immaculate, and those 
who like string tone in a dance band will find 
themselves well catered for. But my pre- 
ference gor sto the Hylton for its mor: original 
treatment of the tune and a slower tempo 
which seems more suitabl . 


* Moonstruck—by Jimmie Grier’s Orchestra 
(v) (Bruns, 01567—2s. 6d.) and Hylton’s 
Orchestra (v) (D cca F3633—2:.). 

Here almost the same r-marks apply as I 
have made concerning the same bands’ 
records of Learn to Croon. Th: Brunswick 
is again a viry poli-h d p rformance, but so 
far as ¢ither this or the D. cca can be said to 
be a dance record, the latter has the better 
style. 


“¢ Falling for You” 


Starring: Jack Hulbert and Cicely 
Courtneidge. 

Jack and Cicely are a couple of reporters 
out with numerous other gentlemen of the 
press to track down an heiress. Switzerland 
offers scope for lovely scenery and skating by 
Jack, who also creates much laughter en- 
deavouring to master the art of ski-ing. 
Later in this amusing comedy there is good 
fun at Dover, where Jack beats his colleagues 
by getting on the cross-Channel boat dis- 
guised as a porter. Later still he and Cicely 
find means of making use of an old legend, 
connected with a country mansion, about a 
drum. (Gainsborough). 

General release : September 18th. 


*Sweep—by Jack Payne’s Band (v) 
(Imperial 2898—ls. 3d.—coupled with J 
cover the waterfront (v) by the same artists) 
and by Sidney Kyte’s Piccadilly Hotel Band 
(v) (Edison Bell 5573—1s. 6d.) coupled with 
Best Wishes (v) (by the same artists). 

Neither of the bands has taken much 
advantage of the rhythmic scope offered in 
this bright tune. Both have chosen to treat 
it from a purely “‘ commercial” angle, and 
rhythmically the results are pretty corny, 
but those who care to forgive this will find 
the Imperial the livelier and more original 
version. The Edison Bell is played mostly 
from the published orchestration heard 
everywhere, and although well recorded, 
sounds rather uninspired. 


* * * 


** Forty-second Street” 

Starring: Warner Baxter, Bebe Daniels, 
Ruby Keeler, and Dick Powell. 

Back-stage story of the usual tangled love 
affairs of American theatrical folk. (Warner 
Bros. ). 

General release : September 4th. 


Medley, introducing Forty-second Street, 
Young and Healthy, You're getting to be a 





habit with me and Shuffle off to Buffalo—by 
Hylton’s Orchestra (v) (Parts 1 and 2— 
Decca F3619—2s.). 

It seems a pity this record was not issued 
sooner. To be able to get four of the hits 
from this film, conspicuous for its good music, 
featured all on one record as well as Hylton 
has done them is surely good value, and 
might have saved many the expense of 
buying four different discs. 


“ Give Me a Ring” 

Musical Comedy, starring: Evelyn Laye, 
Flanagan and Allen and Will Fyffe. 

Now playing at the London Hippodrome. 


Medley, introducing A couple of fools in 
love and Im’ getting warmer—piano solo by 
Carroll Gibbons (Col. DB1163—2s. 6d.— 
coupl d with Tony’s Wife by Carroll Gibbons 
and His Boy Friends). 

It is hard to have to write the bad things 
when there is so much that is good, but the 
truth of the matter is that friend Carroll’s 
rhythm has no swing, nor is there anything 
outstanding in his transcription. He just 
plays pretty pretty, and does it as neatly 
and nicely as anyone could wish. 


* * * 


“Gold Diggers of 1933” 


Starring : Warren William, Joan Blondell, 
Ruby Keeler (Mrs. Al Jolson), George 
Rodgers, Aline Macmahon and Guy Kibee— 
Who tell the story of three (or is it four?) 
sweet young things who set out to get all 
they can out of life, life in this case being 
malleable old gentlemen whose suscepti- 
bilities increase in ratio to their ages. Suc- 
cessful marriages eventually end the young 
ladies’ careers—at least one is left to presume 
so. It is said that this film will be one of the 
screen successes of the year. (First National.) 

Pre-release : the Tivoli, London, shortly. 

General release: January Ist, 1934. 


Gold Diggers’ Song ( We're in the money)—by 
Billy Cotton’s Band (v) (Regal-Zono. MR1003 
—ls. 6d.). 

There is always something to be said for a 
band that goes out to get some life and swing 
into its records, and this is not the only cause 
for praise in this performance. 


I've got to sing a torch song—by Scott- 
Woods’ Orchestra (v) (Regal-Zono. MR1005— 
ls. 6d.)s 

Here is another of Scott-Woods’ examples 
of what can be done in dance music without 
brass. His arrangement is tuneful, clever, 


and beautifully played. 


Pettin’ in the Park—by Billy Cotton’s 
Band (v) (Regal-Zono. MR1003—1s. 6d.). 

As an honest-to-goodness dance record this 
is even better than the backing. There is 
nothing very ambitious in the orchestration, 
but it is competent and has been played 
neatly and with a nice easy dance rhythm, 


Shadow Waltz—by Seott Woods’ Orchestra 
(v) (Regal-Zono MR1005—ls. 6d.) and 
Howard Flynn’s Orchestra (v) (Edison Bell 
5576—I1s. 6d.—coupled with J cover the 
waterfront (v) by the same artists). 

Scott Woods’ unusual combination of 
strings, reeds, wood-wind and a rhythm 


section is even better suited to waltzes than 
fox-trots, and his record of this waltz is the 
best outsofar. The Edison Bell is sufficiently 
pleasing in its conventional way. 


Medley—Piano solo by Fred Elizalde 
(parts 1 and 2 Decca M440—2s.). 

I must apologise for having reviewed this 
excellent record last month prior to its 


release. It is, however, now available. 
* * + 
** Peg O’ My Heart” 


Starring: Marion Davies, Onslow Stevens 
and J. Farrell MacDonald. 

Story of a little Irish colleen who is sent to 
England to be educated, and falls in love with 
the lawyer conducting the litigation over her 
late father’s will. (Metro-Goldwyn-Meyer). 

General release : London, November 27th. 
Provinces, December 4th. 


Sweetheart Darlin’—by  Ambrose’s 
Orchestra (v) (Bruns. 01571—2s. 6d.— 
coupled with J cover the waterfront (v) by the 
same artists) and Jack Payne’s Band (v) 
(Imperial 2896—1s. 3d.—coupled with Let's 
all be happy together (v) by the same artists). 

Though in different ways, both records have 
captured the charm of this Irish melody. 
Ambrose is rather more subtle and modern 
than Jack Payne, but no more effective, and 
for once I really enjoyed Bobby Scott- 
Comber’s singing. To find him a beautiful 
Irish tenor came as a surprise and a treat. 


* + * 


“ This Week of Grace” 

Starring: Gracie Fields, Henry Kendall, 
and John Stuart, 

Gracie is the daughter of a north-country 
working family. A chapter of accidents 
results in her being given the management 
of the Castle of a Duchess. She falls in love 
with young Lord Swinford and, thinking he 
has proposed to her for ulterior motives, 
marries him by way of revenge, throws up her 
job and returns to the bosom of her kindly, 
but very humble folk. But the young lord, 
though impecunious, has true blue blood in 
his veins. He really loves Gracie and, as 
true love when backed by true blue blood, 
always finds a happy ending—at least in films 
like this—of course, the tangle eventually 
straightens out. (Radio). 

General release : October 16th. 


*Happy Ending—by Gibbons’ 
Orpheans (v) (Col. CB641—2s. 6d.). 

The Savoy Orpheans are much better 
when they stick to being themselves. Their 
impersonations on the radio last month of 
well-known American bands were pretty 
futile, I thought—neither good imitations 
nor clever caricatures. If they think Cab 
Calloway’s band really sounds anything like 
their version of it they had better get a few 
of its records and have another listen. 
However all that has nothing to do with this 
record, which is very fair as far as it goes. A 
dance band is no place for the vocalist. 


Savoy 


*My Lucky Day—by Gibbons’ Savoy 
Orpheans (v) (Col. CB641—2s. 6d.). 

If ever the day arrives on which the 
Orpheans get some rhythm they will be a 
really good band (and I shall probably be an 
old, old man, with an old, old pipe—watch 
out for this number). 


EpGAaR JACKSON, 
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TURN 


“* CYATURDAY, August 18th. It is good to be back at the 

Promenades again—to see the same old notice asking us 
to refrain from STRIKING MATCHES (this is all that is 
visible), the same old fountain in the middle, which will be 
removed when London fills up towards the time of the Pastoral 
Symphony, and the same old band of enthusiasts having the 
first hole punched in their season tickets. . .. The familiar 
faces gather ; the programmes crackle ; the smoke ascends ; 
we are ready to begin.” 

There is little beyond the date of this quotation to show that 
it was written, not this year, but twenty years ago. It is the 
opening passage from the diary in the late A. H. Sidgwick’s 
The Promenade Ticket, A Lay Recerd of Concert-going (Edward 
Arnold & Co.), which is still in print in its third edition, and 
still the best book that has been written about the Proms 
for the type of reader that would be a frequenter of the Proms 
if he had lived in London. 

A vastly larger public now exists for a book such as this ; 
and taking it up again the other day when I was preparing a 
little talk for broadcasting about the Proms, I was reminded of 
that most brilliant of my contemporaries who left his mark of 
distinction on Winchester and Balliol and the Board of 
Education and then was gone—one of this country’s most 
notable sacrifices in the war. ‘Tall and dark and athletic, 
Hugh Sidgwick belonged to a family with first-class brains 
and an academic wit; and remembering how he used to talk 
and argue, smoking a pipe, and from time to time screwing a 
small top-knot of hair with finger and thumb as if to tighten 
his brain for the parry and thrust of conversation, I thought 
what a grand enthusiast for the gramophone he would have 
been, and what a constant and beloved contributor to these 
pages. 

Look up, if you have a copy, the pages (91—97) devoted to the 
Fifth Symphony of Beethoven, and then imagine what sort of 
a guide to the young gramophile he could have been if he had 
lived. He had read Sir George Grove, and he had heard the 
Fifth twenty-two times, a fact which he clearly notes with 
some satisfaction. It was something of a record in those days. 

Twenty years of the gramophone have altered all that for 
the Hugh Sidgwicks of to-day, if they exist ; and that he dared 
to write his Walking Essays and The Promenade Ticket should 
keep his memory, like that of all pioneers, very fresh in the 
minds of later generations which never knew him. 

* * * 


No more has yet transpired about the Toscanini interpreta- 
tion of the Fifth Symphony which is said to have been recorded 
during a concert performance by the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra. The rumour was brought by Mr. W. 
H. Tyler of The Gramophone Shop of New York when he 
flashed into our London Office this summer on his way to the 
Continent. He was full of enthusiasms and gossip, and busy 
with his plans for a great drive this autumn with cheaper 
records of the best music. He was by no means depressed 
about the future prospects of the ‘‘ phonograph disk” in 
U.S.A., though the industry had been through a formidable 
crisis Owing to the competition of radio. 

. * » 


‘“ Radio’s effect upon the music industry has_ been 
disastrous,’ wrote Richard B. Gilbert, the Associate Editor of 
The Metronome (New York), in July. ‘It is held directly 
responsible for the fact that during the past eight years, 
twenty piano roll and seventeen phonograph record companies 
have been forced out of business, and total sales are now only 
1 per cent. of their 1925 volume. Sheet music sales have been 
reduced by 95 per cent. Dozens of publishers have been 
forced to the wall, and hundreds of thousands of authors, 
composers, salesmen, instrument makers and musicians find 
themselves without an opportunity to earn their livelihoods.” 


TABLE TALK 


It appears that ‘‘ powerful influences are at work to curb 
radio by forcing a reduction in the number of broadcasting 
stations from 600 to 100, placing those remaining under state- 
ownership and eliminating all advertising from the air.” 

We have much to be thankful for over here. 


* * * 


The B.B.C.’s intelligent use of the riches of the record 
catalogues is much to be commended. One can hardly listen 
to any of their almost daily programmes of classified records 
without being reminded of first-class performances that one 
had almost forgotten: and Victor Hely-Hutchinson’s com- 
ments in his ‘“‘ Conductors of the World” series on Friday 
afternoons have been admirable. 

Rightly and naturally my weekly broadcast of the new records 
and occasional evening programmes have become more than 
ever insignificant. from a musical point of view. It is very 
seldom that a gramophone programme in the evening can be 
anything but a frankly popular tit-bit to fill a gap between 
serious programmes or to contrast with a serious programme 
on the other wavelength : while, even if there were no obliga- 
tion to represent the various recording companies in agreed 
proportions, it would have been extraordinarily difficult during 
the summer to make up a fifty-fifty programme of serious and 
frivolous records from the monthly bulletins. I do not think 
that I have left out any worth-while record that has been 
issued during the last three months except possibly when the 
recording company that produced it had already received its 
fair representation in the month’s programmes. 

But better stuff will assert itself now that ‘‘ the season ”’ has 
begun, and with the excellent B.B.C. staff that now deals with 
gramophone records there is little chance of any notable 
additions to the record library not being broadcast at one 
time or another. 

* * * 


The Radio Exhibition at Olympia receives due attention 
from our Technical Adviser, and the various excitements of the 
dance world from Edgar Jackson ; but there are one or two 
notes of personal experience for which I must find room. The 
battery-operated radiogram (with double turntable) which 
Mr. F. E. Godfrey built for me in the country has proved a 
great success, and I cordially recommend his work to anyone 
who wants a special job for a difficult situation. The repro- 
duction both of records and radio is the astonishment of my 
visitors, and with Block batteries I have at last forgotten the 
constant anxiety of earlier days whether the batteries would 
last out over the week-end. 

I have received several packets of Electrocolor needles, 
which have made their reappearance after a period of suspended 
animation. Both needles and packets are the same as here- 
tofore, and after testing the former I have no hesitation in 
confirming my opinion of them three years ago which is printed 
on the latter. They can only fail when not given a fair chance. 

Mr. Henry Hall’s thorn needles in grips of three shapes, 
either the Harp, the Tower or the Freepoint, I can also thor- 
oughly recommend. I have been using them all this summer 
with great satisfaction, and am temperamentally unsuited 
to gadgets that give any trouble, so that I think they are 
bound to satisfy anyone else. I particularly like the Free- 
point because it suits also the very long cactus needles that 
were sent to me from the Gold Coast. Never have I enjoyed 
better and less fidgety gramophonery than this summer. 

Finally, as an earnest of the vitality of our hobby (and 
business), a word of welcome to the sight of Edison Bell records 
again, and a word of congratulation to the Recorded Musie 
Library which has moved to larger premises in George Street, 
off Baker Street. 

CHRISTOPHER STONE. 
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“THE B.B.C. ORCHESTRA 


MYSTERY ”’ 


A Reply to Mr. John F. Porte 
by EVA MARY GREW 


N his article in last month’s GRAMOPHONE, Mr. John Ff, 

Porte demands, in effect: (1) the removal of Adrian Boult 
from the conductorship of the B.B.C. Orchestra, and (2) the 
“appointment of a foreign musician in his place. He implies, 
with a determining force as emphatic as any direct statement, 
that Sir Thomas Beecham is the only British conductor worthy 
of this post. Sir Thomas not being in a position to assume it, 
ne is naturally forced to propose a foreigner. 

With this second matter I am not concerned, except to 
mention it as evidence of the curious point of view Mr. Porte 
reveals. A Frenchman, Russian, or German at the head of the 
3.B.C. music strikes him as practicable. It may, I imagine, 
strike the millions of B.B.C. subscribers as undesirable. And 
n the present condition of British laws relative to aliens, it is 
without doubt impossible. Mr. Porte calmly ignores the will 
of the people and the law of the land. 

He condemns Adrian Boult as a conductor, from the 
standpoint of a gramophonist, one of the large body of amateur 
musicians who “have their own method of comparing 
orchestras, and in a deciding manner.” He is hardly modest. 
[, and others who have pride and pleasure in being gramo- 
phonists, cannot allow him to be a spokesman for us. We 
claim no right to exercise a ‘‘ deciding manner ”’ in the direction 
of the orchestras of the world, and it would certainly surprise 
us if we were invited to sit on a jury to determine the direction 
of the B.B.C. orchestra. 

Mr. Porte brings forward one writer to support his conten- 
tion that Adrian Boult is not great enough to conduct the public 
and broadcast performances of the B.B.C. The writer is an 
unnamed gramophone reviewer in an American musical 
periodical, Mr. Porte is apparently unaware of what leading 
British critics have said about his work, both before and since 
his B.B.C. appointment—independent remarks which must be 
declared considerably more weighty than those of the anony- 
mous American. Mr. Porte also conveys to his readers the 
impression that Continental critics have a low opinion of 
Adrian Boult’s work with an orchestra. And in this direetion 
again he is apparently unaware of what such writers have 
actually said about him. 

Starting in the British Musician and Musical News for 
August is an account of the life and work of Adrian Boult, of 
which I am the author. In the course of this I shall bring 
forward transcripts of what certain leading Continental critics 
have said about Boult on the occasion of his (fairly frequent) 
visits to their towns. I cannot, of course, give these passages 
here, but I can assure Mr. Porte’s readers that their spirit will 
surprise them, if they have taken Mr. Porte’s implications as 
documental. 

But I must at once offer Mr. Porte’s readers a few facts from 
Adrian Boult’s work in past years, which to a reasonable 
person thoroughly justify the action of the authorities who 
elected him to his present responsible position : 

(1) In the last year of the war, Boult gave performances of 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘‘ London Symphony ”’ which revealed to 
the world of musicians the greatness of the music. (2) In 
1919 Diaghileff found himself suddenly without a conductor 
for his London season of Russian Ballet, his conductor, 
Ansermet, being summoned unexpectedly back to Switzerland. 
Boult had taken some of his rehearsals the year before, and so 
the impresario knew of his capabilities. He called Boult to 
the rescue, by telegram, and Boult took the entire season 
through, without rehearsal. Responsible critics like Ernest 


Newman and Edwin Evans put on record their estimation of 
the significance of this achievement. (3) In 1920, at the first 
concerts he directed for the Royal Philharmonic, Boult gave 
performances of the Elgar E flat and the Brahms EK minor 
symphonies which were a revelation, both of the conductor 
and of the works. ‘The critics as a body hailed his work on this 
occasion as “‘a triumph,’ and Lady Elgar (who died shortly 
after the concert at which her husband’s symphony was 
played) said to Perey Scholes that she saw in this success the 
long-awaited, patiently-hoped-for demonstration of her hus- 
band’s genius. Of the Brahms, one of the critics said: “It 
is one of Adrian Boult’s finest gifts that he can so place a great 
work before us that for the time being all thoughts save those 
of the music itself vanish.”” And Mr. Newman referred to 
the conductor’s temperamental qualities as being as remarkable 
as his aplomb. ‘** The concert,’ he said, ‘* compensated the 
poor critic for many sad experiences.” (4) About the same 
time it was discovered that Boult was the best British con- 
ductor of such works as the ‘** Planets’ of Holst. And (5) a 
year later the critics of Prague acclaimed him as “ the founder 
of a new school of British conducting.” 

Mr. Porte declares that the B.B.C. orchestra is at a standstill. 
He declares that Adrian Boult has ‘‘ reached the limits ” of his 
powers with it. Yet he quotes Koussevitsky as remarking 
that several years must pass before the B.B.C. orchestra can 
become perfect ; which is what we all know, and is a matter 
of simplest commonsense, I suggest that the “standstill ” 
is but the impression made in the inevitable second stage in 
development (even Bach ‘stood still” between 30 and 40). 
And if this is so, then I hold it proved that Boult has by 
no means ‘‘reached the limits”’ of his possibilities. Did 
Koussevitsky suggest that he himself, or anyone else, 
could make the orchestra perfect within the space of time 
mentioned ? E. M..G. 


[It is a pleasure to publish this spirited reply by one of our 
irregular contributors to an article by another of them on the 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra and its conductor. Since the 
orchestra has made gramophone records by which it may be 
judged in comparison with other famous orchestras, it invites 
fair criticism and comment upon the progress which it has 
made in the last few years: but whether the records are 
worthy of the orchestra is also a matter that the critics should 
consider. 

There is, however, one point upon which Mrs. Sydney Grew 
has let Mr. Porte off too lightly. Koussevitsky ought never to 
have been brought into the argument as having in any way 
expressed an opinion adverse to the orchestra or its conductor. 
He would no doubt be horrified if he thought that his name 
was being used in any denigrating sense. Why otherwise did 
he sign the article ‘‘ Koussevitzky looks at British Music ” 
in the Radio Times for July 7th last (p. 9) which is as handsome 
a tribute as any visiting conductor could pay to our musicians ? 
‘* Looking back upon my past experiences, I can but welcome,” 
he wrote, obviously meaning that he could not but welcome, 
‘““and congratulate the British Broadcasting Corporation on 
the marvellous achievements that it has accomplished within 
the comparatively short period of three years.”” The whole 
article is in this strain of enthusiastic appreciation. 

It is only fair to all concerned that what might seem to be 
an implication in Mr. Porte’s article should be repudiated at 
once on behalf of M. Koussevitsky.—_-LONDON EDITOR. | 
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PROGRESS OF 


AUGUSTUS 


by ERIC N. SIMONS 


HERE is a nasty, blighted sort of look about Ermyntrude 

these days, and the cause is Augustus. You will remember 
Augustus as the human tin-opener, the bane of a gramomaniac’s 
existence, the unauthorised meddler with precious discs and 
delicately adjusted sound-boxes, the disperser of jam on an 
extensive scale over the costly aggregations of an enthusiastic 
music-lover. You will remember him, as I do, as the possessor 
of a bullet-head mainly occupied in ramming things, including 
the gauze-covered grille of his father’s pet instrument. And 
remembering him, you will remember also the unholy glee of 
Ermyntrude at his depredations, the sly encouragement with 
which she fostered them, the hot resentment with which she 
rushed to his rescue when threatened by the paternal palm. 

Well, Ermyntrude is one of those women who found immense 
hopes on their children and none on their husband. And 
Augustus is letting her down. Slowly but surely, he is letting 
her down. She does not like it. 

How has this come about? I am confident in my own mind 
that it was the installation of a radio set that did it; but I 
will not remind you of Ermyntrude’s defeat, nor of the part 
Augustus played in that distressing domestic drama. You 
will find it all recorded in the March 1933 GRAMOPHONE. The 
fact remains that from the day my XYZ set began to function, 
Augustus became aconvert. With ashamelessness that speaks 
ill for his future career (unless he becomes a modern politician), 
he cast overboard his previous eccentricities and opinions, and 
decided that henceforward, for him, music existed. His 
decision was announced in ways of some individuality, and if 
his faith demanded a certain amount of ‘“ works,’ I am not 
going to be hard upon him for that. 

How did it begin? I repeat the question pour mieux 
répondre. It began with the fact that my set has an illuminated 
dial, which shines for gramophone and radio alike. That 
interested Augustus. He has seen mysterious lights before— 
not the light of battle in Ermyntrude’s eyes when she comes 
in and finds I have not washed up on the maid’s night out, 
but traffic lights and advertisement lights and lights on rail- 
ways. He knows, from observation, that lights do things. 
The fact that I not only possessed a light, but actually operated 
it myself, impressed Augustus. In his imperfect infantile 
speech he managed to convey to me that I had gone up in his 
estimation. For the first time, I discovered that 1 could 
persuade him to obey me—on conditions. 

After I had quelled a turbulent attempt to pile books and 
bags on chairs so that he could scramble up and operate the 
light himself, Augustus agreed to leave the management of this 
illumination in my hands, and lay down on his little belly with 
his feet draped over the arm of a chair in an attitude not 
elegant but attentive. Having ascertained, beyond all doubt, 
that I could produce music by my manipulations, he was even 
further impressed. Hitherto music had been to him but an, 
on the whole, unpleasant accompaniment of certain monotonous 
agitations of a handle by a half-witted male. Now, it had an 
obvious connection with this strange light and the delicious 
tangle of cords and wires and “ woiless pole’ that had been 
fascinating him for days. There must be something in this 
music business. I could see the thought take shape in his 
mind, and its formulation, complete and efficient, was 
announced by a ferocious banging of his heels on the coal- 
scuttle, to which he had wriggled, and a yell of delight. 

Ever since then, Augustus has had a passion for music 
(which, for a long time, he persisted in calling ‘ waikiss ”’— 
possibly a subconscious memory of the ‘‘ whacks ”’ endured 
when he butted in too forcibly, or else a distant recognition of 
its connection with “ works’”’). Augustus, I say, has had a 
passion for music beside which the ladylike adoration of 


Veronica pales to ineffectuality. Augustus does not ask for 
music, he bawls for it. And if he does not get it—as he seldom 
does from his disgruntled mother—he boo-hoos with a 
vehemence that sends the maid from next door round with a 
stomach-pump under the impression that he has swallowed 
something. 

Thus far, all is well. Ermyntrude grows greener, and | am 
to be seen occasionally tipping Augustus a peppermint or 
knocking him under the sofa as part of his training in courage 
and manliness. But what happens when Augustus gets his 
music? I do not tell Ermyntrude—the Stoic with the fox 
gnawing at his vitals did not conceal his agony more effectively 
than I—but there are times when I yearn for that seemingly 
far-distant period when all Augustus wished to do to my 
gramophone was to disintegrate it. For Augustus is a 
problem. 

You are to conceive him, listening in my presence to the 
sublimities of Mozart, obviously in the seventh heaven of 
delight. That sounds well, doesn’t it? You ought to be there ! 
Picture him crawling about the room on his stomach, drumming 
his heels on everything in the slightest degree resonant or 
metallic, with a primitive and utterly incompetent attempt at 
rhythm and time. Picture him bursting in upon my carefully 
worked-for solitude, his face a morass of chocolate and cabbage 
or custard or banana or whatever other deliquescent mess 
Ermyntrude has inflicted upon him, and _ hooting—yes, 
hooting, there is no other word for it—a joyous accompaniment 
intended, no doubt, to cheer me up and indicate his complete 
conversion to the cause of gramomania. Picture him pursing 
his lips to whistle, and only producing spit—which as often 
as not hits me. Then, if you can, sympathise, and appreciate 
what it costs me to pretend to Ermyntrude that I am trium- 
phant, that I like it! : 

I try furtively to discourage Augustus. I speak to him 
soothingly and gently of open-air joys, of balls and skittles and 
puffers and tin tea-cups. I bribe him behind closed doors with 
offers of a free ride in Veronica’s motor-car, an aluminium 
contraption that all the children of the neighbourhood delight 
in riding up and down before my window while I am trying to 
write brilliant articles for journals that do not pay me. [I tell 
him I will play with him next week if only, for God’s sake, he 
will clear out and leave me in peace for five minutes, so that I 
can try over this new Schnabel Concerto. It is in vain. 
Augustus, like so many of the converted, is more ferv« nt than 
the Pope. Having decided that he likes music, he intends to 
like it. He will not be separated from it. If I shut the lid of 
my gramophone, Augustus will open it agai. If I put a 
record down, Augustus will pick it up and bring it back to me. 
If I go out into the garden for the sake of peace and quiet, | 
have not been there a minute before I hear Augustus’s “ boo- 
hoo !”’, a certain querulousness from Ermyntrude, followed by 
renewed strains from my once-loved machine. 

I would not mind—I am not a cruel, not even a very selfish 
and disagreeable, man—TI would not mind Augustus loving my 
gramophone with this all-absorbing passion, if only he would 
keep quiet about it. But keeping quiet is not in his character. 
He is no longer the human tin-opener, he is the walking accom- 
panist. He will accompany anything, from Beethoven to 
Berlioz, from syncopation to song. Even that would be 
tolerable if he would not accompany it walking about, or would 
accompany it on reputable instruments. No, that is not his 
way. He will seize upon a walking-stick anda tea-tray, a spoon 
and a drum, two egg-cups clapped together, a piece of firewooc 
and an empty sardine-tin; any combination that will kick 
up a row; and stamp about on the polished wooden floor 
(avoiding all carpets on principle), and bawl, and give his 
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horrible whistling slobber, and trail stickiness after him as if 
he were a snail, I can never touch a door-handle nowadays 
without being forcibly reminded of Augustus. It is a sad thing 
that the love of music should have such an effect. 

Sometimes a horrid suspicion seizes me. There penetrates 
into my bones a chill doubt. Can it be that, after all, 
Ermyntrude is at the bottom of this? Has she secretly been 
putting Augustus up to it? Does she see through my bland 
smiles, my head-pattings and caramel-bestowings, my sloppy 
cheerfulness with Augustus, to the agony, the torture, within 
my breast? Can it be that this is her revenge for the defeat 
inflicted upon her? Has she spent all these months in 


* * 


GRAMOPHONIST AT BAYREUTH 


A 


sedulously coaching this son of hers so that she may surrepti- 
tiously triumph? I wonder. Nay, there are times when I 
fear. There have been occasions in my married life when I 
have remotely suspected Ermyntrude of intelligence. Is this 
a glimpse of it? But no, surely that is crediting her with too 
much, crediting her with a forethought and subtlety I can 
scarcely conceive she possesses. If I thought it was she who 


had converted Augustus, if I thought that, I should . . . Kill 
her? 
No, worse! I should cut down her housekeeping allowance. 


Then Augustus would have fewer oranges, and the door- 
handles would be less sticky. 


© 


by JOHN F. PORTE 


HAD been told that ‘‘ nobody ”’ was going to Bayreuth, so 

I was a little surprised to find that there were some English 
titled visitors, as before; and a jovial Catholic Irishman who 
nearly always goes to these sort of musical festivals (Munich, 
Salzburg, and so on) was there, as usual, and saying that 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler was a good Catholic and would not 
oppose the Church. 

I did find that the audiences were different, for it should be 
explained that there was a goodly proportion of Germans who 
had never before been to Bayreuth. I understand that attrac- 
tive arrangements were made for Germans to visit this great 
German festival. There were no Jews, comparatively few 
rich Americans, a fair number of English, and many eager 
young Germans. On the whole, there was a decidedly more 
enthusiastic and less blasé—and less self-important—type of 
audience. Chancellor Adolf Hitler and members of his staff 
attended the performances, and it will please all Wagnerians 
to learn that the Chancellor particularly requested that there 
should be no patriotic demonstrations of any kind. The 
German spirit, he said, is here sufficiently manifested by the 
immortal works of the Master whom we are here to honour. 

Warnings circulated in England that foreigners would be 
made uncomfortable in Germany, proved to be false, if not 
spitefully unscrupulous. All that is necessary in a foreign 
country is to behave nicely and remember the etiquette due 
from a visitor, Just before I left England I received a charming 
letter from the Editor of the Vdlkischer Beobachter ( Berliner 
Schriftleitung), one of the Nazi newspapers, expressing the old 
admiration for England’s great literature and desiring the 
friendly regards of ordinary English people who are so known 
for their disinterested views of other people’s politics. New 
Germany will grow, but England will not grow less. These 
were pleasing sentiments, and Bayreuth brought no disillusion- 
ment. And now for the music. 

Some of the names are already known to gramophonists. 
Bockelmann, for instance, who gave so-fine a rendering of the 
part of Hans Sachs in * Die Meistersinger.”’ Kipnis, who was 
Pogner in the same epera. Frieda Leider, who sang Kundry’s 
part in “ Parsifal.”’ I believe that Robert Burg, who sang 
Alberich in “Das Rhinegold,’’ Schlusnus, who was so dignified 
as Amfortas in “ Parsifal,’’ and Fritz Wolff, who took the title 
role in “ Parsifal’’ and the part of Loge in ‘‘ Das Rhinegold,”’ 
are also known to record collectors of Wagner’s works. I want, 
however, some records of Maria Miiller, who, with Max Lorenz, 
helped make the great success of ‘“‘ Die Meistersinger von 
Niirnberg.” 

I was told to expect that this year would give young German 
singers, as well as the more experienced people, their chance, 
since Jewish domination is being removed throughout German 
musical activities. Maria Miiller is the finest Eva in “ Die 
Meistersinger”’ that I have ever heard, mainly because she 
looks and acts the part. Her figure is slim and girlish, her 


voice is pretty as well as good, and she looks the part of a young 
lady who could inspire any Walther. I know that experience 
of opera singers in this part will make it hard for anyone to 
imagine an Eva upon whom we can gaze without having to 
fall back upon self-delusion ; but it is true. Maria Miller is 
Eva to life, or, at least, nearer to reality than one could hope. 
Her Walther, too, was young and fresh, for Max Lorenz is, I 
believe, a young tenor of whom Dresden thinks highly. These 
two should certainly make records of their parts, and I, for one, 
should then have to scrap all existing records of this music. 

The wonder of this ‘‘ Die Meistersinger’’ performance did 
not entirely centre around Eva and Walther. The chorus was 
unbelievably beautiful in the opening chorale. If they could 
only make a record of this, gramophonists everywhere would 
most likely thus possess the loveliest Wagnerian record ever 
made. One almost doubts, however, whether sach lovely 
singing could be repeated. I found myself wishing that it was 
this year that Columbia were recording the Bayreuth Festival. 

The conductors whom I have heard at the moment, by the 
way, have, in my opinion, quite compensated for the absence 
of Toscanini, who declined to take charge because of a fit of 
sentimentality over alleged wrongs that did not concern him. 
The Wagner that we hear on records from international 
emotionalists is nothing like the deep and truly German feeling 
secured by Karl Elmendorff this year at Bayreuth. Some 
people, with ears tuned, perhaps, to Bruno Walter, Mengelberg, 
or Albert Coates, considered Elmendorff merely capable ; but 
I liked his typically German soundness. After all, if one likes 
the music one does not want to hear it made into clever stuff 
for virtuoso conductors. I liked, too, Richard Strauss in 
‘‘ Parsifal,”’ although he did not make it the usual mock 
mystery play; this was, perhaps, all to the good. 

The staging for the opening ‘‘ Die Meistersinger ”’ performance 
was simply glorious. Tietjen, the producer, seems an operatic 
rival to C. B. Cochran. It seems that the flight of leading 
Jews, including the famous producer Max Reinhardt, has by 
no means left Germany barren. In point of fact, it has given 
brilliant natives a chance of which they are, I hear, making the 
best all over the country. 

Thoroughgoing Wagnerians will be interested to know of 
the exhibition of Wagner documents this year at Bayreuth. 
Particularly interesting is the solution of the old controversy 
over Wagner’s “ Mein Leben.” The first page, in the hand- 
writing of his wife, Cosima, who took down from his dictation, 
definitely does not begin with the words ‘‘I am the son of 
Ludwig Geyer,’ on which supposed opening the Jews tried to 
show that Wagner was the illegitimate son of aJew. The MS. 
is, of course, beyond doubt, for Cosima’s writing shows Wagner’s 
own corrections and additions. This disposes of another 
legend—that the Life was written by Cosima herself and not 
dictated by Wagner. 
JoHN F. Porte. 
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[Collectors wishing for replies to queries are asked to write 
(not call or telephone) enclosing stamped, addressed envelope. | 

F *C.C.” has of late strayed into bypaths of digression and 

mere garrulity, it will on this occasion be devoted strictly to 
the purpose of its existence, namely, the collection of rare and 
historical records, which, despite the heat-wave conditions 
under which these notes are written, seems to be in a particu- 
larly flourishing state. I fear, therefore, that those readers 
who are more interested in the ‘*‘ cackle *’ than in the ‘‘ hosses ”’ 
are likely to find this contribution somewhat heavy going. For 
their comfort, however, I can assure them that this self- 
discipline is likely to be only temporary, and that I am liable 
to break out afresh at any time. 

A nice original copy of the Flower Song in Carmen sung by 
Bonci on a Fonotipia of 1904 is a pleasant ‘‘find,’’ and a highly 
interesting example of the great tcnor’s treatment of this 
splendid aria. Some of us are able to know and admire the 
well-controlled and unforced passion of the Caruso of 1905 
when he sang it with piano accompaniment, and with a quiet 
ease that he must surely have envied himself in later years. 
A few may know the pleading and pathetic rendering by 
de Lucia, on his 12in. record of 1908 (his 10in. of 1903 still 
eludes me); but for all-round excellence, I believe that Bonci 
has scored the bull’s-eye. The superb breadth of style and the 
perfect breathing and phrasing leave criticism far behind, and 
invite the hearer simply to bask with enjoyment in the masterly 
performance. One day I may regain Zenatello’s Fonotipia, 
which would recall the great days of the discovery of Maria 
Gay, who, in 1908, gave to Carmen that fresh spell of life which 
it badly needed after the retirement of Calvé. 

The correspondent who writes that he found the complete 
set of five 10in. records by Ancona, in original form and un- 
played condition on a stall in an open-air market, proves yet 
again how perseverance is rewarded. Some of these have 
come my way, by one of those happy deals in which each party 
fears that he has “‘done” the other! The completion of my 
own “set ’ does not disturb my belief that the Tosti Mattinata 
is the most satisfactory of the series. Era le notte, Otello, and 
Don Giovanni’s Serenade are excellent, and none the worse 
because Maurel’s are even better. The high note at the end of 
the Serenade will be reprobated nowadays, as we are all purists 
where Mozart is concerned, and doubtless Ancona would not 
have done it had he lived to-day. With another change of 
fashion prima donnas may get cat-calls instead of bouquets for 
singing an E in alt at the end of the Mad Scene in Lucia, and 
tenors be timed with stop-watches for the length of their top 
notes! Though personally I enjoy all these things. 

In that wonderful prize-packet was Caruso’s Una furtiva 
lagrima of 1902, and de Lucia’s little gem of a La donna é 
mobile, with its quite ridiculously badly played accompaniment, 
besides an early Plancon. 
will not be lost upon hitherto unsuccessful searchers. 

It is quite uncanny how luck seems to go the round and visit 
us all in turn; and, moreover, seems to know who are the 
deserving cases ! 

G.E.A.R. (Cheam) may have some feeling about this, having 
been an interested reader of ‘‘ C.C.”’ for over a year, and found 
nothing—though rejoicing in spirit with those who have had 
better luck. He asks for advice in choosing records out of the 
historical catalogue, in which matter I would advise him to 
be guided, as a collector, by the names he sees in Collectors’ 
Corner, and by the dates of the records, which are now fairly 
accurately given. 

Caruso’s 1902 and 1903 records are of great historical interest, 


but will require considerable speed adjustment. If I were 


choosing two of these, I think I would get DA546, Vesti la 
giubba and Mattinata, and DA550, the two Mefistofele arias. 
Amor ti vieta is a gem, but is coupled with the thoroughly bad 
re-recording of Celeste Aida. 


COLLECTORS’ 


A very nice day’s hunting—which . 











CORNER 


I would have the Boninsegna record by all means. De 
Lucia is indispensable ; and for a solo, in the absence of 
anything earlier, DA124, airs from Mignon and Don Giovanni, 
should be good; but I would by no means omit the concerted 
scenes from /1 Barbiére with the marvellous operatic comedian 
Antonio Pini-Corsi. Eames is poorly served on the catalogue, 
and might be passed over. Selma Kurz has passed into history, 
and her Vogel im Walde and Una voce would be an interesting 
souvenir, though I cannot recall hearing about her ‘** Rosina.”’ 
The space for Edward Lloyd should, if possible, be reserved for 
his 1904 reeords, which are also absentees from the catalogue. 

Of Battistini’s first issue, I am glad that Vieni mieco, sol 
di rose in Ernani, misealled a duet, is still available ; this will 
explain far more clearly than any words the true meaning of 
bel canto. Calvé’s records might be avoided—I do not like 
them at all. It is a pity the 1902 issue is lost to us. Practic- 
ally nothing remains in either catalogue of Melba’s glorious 
but unappreciated records of 1904-5—6, though the Roméo 
et Juliette waltz was a gem. Another beauty, though outside 
our strict orbit, is the Sevillana in Don César de Bazan. 
Plancon’s Magic Flute arias are majestic ; and his Veau d’ Or 
is a classic rendering. Renaud should be included; his Don 
Giovanni Serenade gives full measure, by including a third 
verse ; and Vision fugitive should suit his style admirably, 
though I cannot recollect having heard it. 

I believe I am right in saying that Tamagno’s records have 
been the subject of experiments—at any rate, recent copies 
which I have heard sounded very different from the originals : 
but in choosing one, I should certainly have Ora e per sempre, 
and the Death Scene, in Otello. Tetrazzini does not seem to 
be a “‘ collector’s’”’ artist : and the only survivor of Van Rooy 
was not in the best recording period. 

My correspondent will appreciate that, with the exception 
of the Tamagno records, I have not heard present-day copies of 
these records, so cannot say at first hand how they compare 
with originals; but judging from comments which have 
reached me, they may be expected in many cases to show signs 
of wear and tear to the matrices. 


QO many enquiries come to me regarding the red label 

celebrity issue of Columbia, including Constantino, Zena- 
tello, Bonci, Boninsegna, and others, that I should be grateful 
for information as to the date of their origin. Is it about 
1910? Most of the artists had previously fulfilled contracts 
elsewhere, and collectors generally fight shy of these records. 
It is not unlikely that they will be better thought of in the 
future, as the famine becomes more acute. 

The views of A.S.C. (Boston), who has been a reader of THE 
GRAMOPHONE since its second number, are, with reference to 
*¢.C.,’’ enough to turn the steadiest of heads! It is always 
pleasing to hear for the first time from an old reader, and to 
know that, in addition to my regular correspondents, there is 
evidence of solid moral support from a “‘strong silent”’ group. 
A.S.C. sends a list of some of his records, which inelude such 
old-time stars as Bonci, Anselmi, and Affre. A 7in. Berliner 
of 1899 by Montague Borwell in J will praise the Lord is also 
there. One side of the Bonci (Fonotipia) record is the final 
trio from Faust, with Russ and Luppi, which I used to find 
highly satisfying, except for the cut in the finale. 

The enquiry in the June “C.C.” regarding the Pathé 
Caruso records has brought some replies, though the exact 
date is not yet forthcoming. 

R.M.A. (Havana) writes: “‘. . . Before singing for H.M.V., 
Caruso made several records for other Companies, of which this 
(i.e., the Huguenots and Tosca arias) and two or three more 
were performed on cylinders. . . . I heard them in New York 
in the year 1908, by introducing a penny in an automatic 
apparatus, with long rubber tubes to be put to the ears. 
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Besides Caruso’s there were cylinders of Constantino, Scotti, 
and Andreas Dippel.”’ 

‘* Besides that, I have a very old Caruso record of Luna 
Fedel on Zonophone ”’ (is H.J.D., Leicester, taking notice ?), 
** also t'wo copies of the Serenade from the opera Iris.”’ 

R.M.A. supports Fusati in the matter of the amplification, 
or faking, of voices, and says that his acoustic records are 
highly satisfactory ; and closes a most interesting letter with 
a “‘ hail and farewell’? to Sammarco, whose photograph had 
then appeared in ‘‘ C.C,”’ 

A.R. (London, N.1) is another of those who have a number 
of the Columbia records aforementioned. Some were beauti- 
fully sung. I remember with particular pleasure a condensed 
version of the Gilda-Rigoletto duet in act 3, sung by Broniskaya 
and Blanchart, in which the latter’s singing of Piangi fanciulla 
is an ineffaceable memory. Campanari was also superb, his 
Largo al factotum being one of the very best; and Si vuol 
ballari, in Le Nozze de Figaro, which is on A.R.’s list, is also 
excellent, though Non piu andrai, on the other side, is less 
satisfactory. 

W.H. (Homerton, E.) would like Mr. Klein to write a book 
on Famous Men Singers. I agree. 

Hot on the trail of records by Lassalle, W.H. discovered 
some of a singer of this name as the Duke in Rigoletto! 
Another sell! Like the collector who went miles after some 
records by Maurel, only to find he was a music-hall comedian ! 

W.H. has a record by Plaichinger, who is new to ‘‘C.C.” 
She sang Isolde in 1904, with Van Dyck, but I do not remember 
any more about her; she was evidently well thought of, but 
Ternina was the idol of Wagnerian audiences at that time, and 
her ‘ Isolde’ set an impossible standard. Sembrich’s 1904 
Ah, non giunge, in original form, and Ancona’s Serenade de 
Don Juan are reported from this quarter: both are fine 
acquisitions, but the first is the finer record. Also a Fonotipia 
of Barrientos in Ah, non giunge and Bell Song; Michailowa’s 
Lucia, Melba’s 1904 Ah, fors’ é¢ lui; de Lucia in Cigno gentil ; 
and Plancon in Jesus of Nazareth and The Two Grenadiers. 
W.H. enquires whether Heinrich Hensel was a noteworthy 
singer. I should reply, very much so. His performances of 
** Loge,” ‘‘ Siegmund,”’ and the two “ Siegfrieds’’ in 1912 
were the best [have heard. He was the first to sing ‘‘ Parsifal ”’ 
at Covent Garden ; but in this | was disappointed in him. 

Finally, W.H. offers in exchange a fine copy of Bispham/’s 
Dio possente on a 12in. Columbia, but desires something 
equivalent. Others, selected from a long list, are Michailowa’s 
Air from Lucia; Bispham’s Banjo Song and Yeoman’s 
Wedding; Evan Williams’s A Memory; Maurice Farkoa’s 
I like you in velvet. 


A.G.1. (Liverpool) has been lucky enough to find a copy of 


John Harrison’s charming My Lady Fair; if it is a good copy 
of the original recording, I congratulate him. No other singer 
approached Harrison in his early days for his sensitive ren- 
dering of songs of this type. A.G.1l. mentions that some dealers, 


anxious to keep abreast of the times, are putting a lot of 


99 


rather dubious “ collectors’ specimens into Collectors’ 
Corners of their own, and charging prices which would no doubt 
be highly remunerative. I need not say more than that 
collectors should not be guided by prices only. 

A.A.T. (Ruislip) asks for the date of an announced Vocalian 
record by Marguerite D’Alvarez in O rest in the Lord; also 
the titles of any other records in the same series. 

Another copy of Bispham’s Dio possente is reported, from 
across the Atlantic, together with originals of Caruso’s 12in. 
piano-accompanied Cielo e Mar and Celeste Aida, and the firs 
10in. E lucean le stelle. Also Eames’ lovely Chanson d’ Amour. 

C.L.B. (Sweden) has discovered an early Odeon by Frieda 
Hempel, of Villanelle (dell’ Acqua) and Wiegenlied (Mozart). 
This appears in the 1911 catalogue, which information is, I fear, 
the nearest I can give him as to the date of the record. A fine 
original copy of 53325 Ombra mai fu, sung by Albani and issued 
early in 1904, has recently changed hands—an event of some 
importance. I heard this once only, so cannot say exactly 
wherein its very special charm lies: like her Angels ever bright 


and fair, it is done with quite extraordinary skill, or at any 
rate it has that effect. Some Pathé records by Albani have 
been reported from more than one source lately ; these were 
done later, but all records by this singer may be regarded as 
valuable, though the prestige of ‘‘ G. & T.’’ copies will not be 
denied. 

J.B. (Woodford Green) has been highly successful of late. 
Besides two of the Pathé Albanis, he reports a black label 
Joachim (047905) and two by Sarasate; also various examples 
by Edward Lloyd, Andrew Black, Lane Wilson, Plunket Greene, 
and Eugene Stratton. 

J.L.C.F. (Haywards Heath) is another whose patience has 
been rewarded—with a haul of twenty-six highly interesting 
dises. The list, which is headed by three of Suzanne Adams’ 
Columbias of 1903, includes some of Edward Lloyd’s original 
issue: Spring, by Elizabeth Parkina (1 envy him this), and 
titles by Sarasate, Kate Cove, Michailowa, and English black 
labels by Geraldine Farrar. And [ must not forget the charming 
Wind in the Trees, by Amy Castles. A very nice “ find’”’ ; and 
one wonders how long they had been lying undiscovered in that 
furniture shop ! 

The deaths of yet two more ‘“‘C.C.” artists have to be 
recorded this month—Mme. Sobrino and Francesco Vignas. 
The former was a well-known and admired soprano of the turn 
of the century, and one of the first recorders on 12in. discs. 
These were made in 1903, and the issue consisted of three 
records—Le Baiser (Goring Thomas), Elizabeth's Greeting, 
and Ernani involami, the last of which is in my collection, and 
shows a voice of rich and beautiful quality. Information as 
to any other examples of Sobrino’s records would be welcome, 
as they appear to be exceedingly rare. 

Vignas was a Spanish tenor of the robust type, and was 
particularly noticeable towards the close of the last century 
when Wagner’s operas were much done at Covent Garden in 
[Italian with non-German casts. The last of these, so far as I 
remember, was given in the autumn season of 1904 by the 
San Carlo Company of Naples, with whom Caruso and Amato 
appeared, when he sang Lohengrin with, I think, Strakosch 
and Ancona: later, [heard himas ‘‘ Don José”’ with Maria Gay. 

He was one of the original Fonotipia recorders, and, as noted 
last month, re-recorded some of his titles with orchestral 
accompaniment at a later date. 

A correspondent writes to correct the impression that 
Bispham sang ‘“‘ Sachs’ in Die Meistersinger. Bispham him- 
self has left it on record that he much desired to do so, but 
never had the opportunity. In his opinion Edouard de 
Reszke was the best Sachs, ‘‘ more completely in nobility of 
voice and of personal appearance realising the part, to which 
he brought a greater degree of bonhomie than any other. . 
even Van Rooy... .” 


FRENCH celebrity catalogue of 1906 which I have recently 

received discloses two more historical re-recordings by 
Caruso which seem to have escaped the notice of the specialists : 
these are 2—52479, Il Sogno, Manon, and 2-52480, Questa o 
quella, Rigoletto. The numbers are exceedingly close to 
2~52489, Di quella pira, Il Trovatore, which was issued from 
America in 1906, with orchestra, at £1: these two strangers 
were with piano accompaniment, at the usual price of 10s. 
In the 1908 English catalogue the original J/ Sogno (52345) 
appears alone, while the Questa o quella of 1902 (52344) was 
replaced by the 1908 record 2-—52642. The Victor series of 
1904—5 belong to a different numerical series, which was not 
preceded by a prefix number ; added to which the two records 
in question are too widely separated from them by their 
catalogue numbers to make them likely stable companions. 
While admitting that catalogue numbers alone are not always 
conclusive, we cannot, in the absence of the matrix numbers, 
ignore the pointed suggestion that 2—52479 and 2-52480 belong 
to a date somewhere between that of the 1904—5 non-prefix 
Victor and the 1906 prefix series, which is something in the 
nature of a discovery. 

P. G. Hurst. 
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RADIOLYMPIA 


by P. WILSON 


OES the annmal radio exhibition at Olympia serve any 
L)reany useful purpose nowadays ? I have asked myself 
this question for each of the past three years and I asked it 
again on Tuesday, August 15th, after visiting the exhibition 
on its opening day. In previous years I have been able to 
eeticfy myself thet the answer to the question was in the 
affirmative. This year] emrcetsosure. I am ewere tht the 
daily pres have been chronicling the express crders aid 
heralding those to be received by mail for somo days pa: t. 
What I em not clear about is how many -f tho crders that 
have been received would not have been received hxd there 
been no exhibition, and how many cf them are frcm regular 
dealers who weuld have placed their crders in any cae. I am 
quite clear that I myself would nct place an order, if I were in 
the dealer’s position, merely on such information as I was 
able to glean at the exhibition. 

For one thing, the system by which the B.B.C. amplifier 
provides all the juice to all the speakers in the hall, while 
preventing the creation of a pandemonium too terrible to be 
borne, does not succeed in giving one the least idea of the 
capabilities of any individual receiver. The difficulty, of course, 
is that a wireless receiver or a radiogramophone stands to be 
judged on its performance as a reproducer of sound, and this is 
exactly what cannot be done at a public exhibition of this 
kind. I am not sure that I could trust myself to pass judgment 
at a public exhibition of any kind ; I like to have my trials in 
my own home, or failing that, in a room which I know fairly 
well. 

It takes a really outstanding performance (of either kind) to 
make me stop and take notice at Olympia. Last Tuesday, I 
only had two such experiences. One was at the Marconiphone 
stand where the so-called wireless set of the future, which 
appeared to be attracting more public attention than any 
other single exhibit in the show, pulled me up by virtue of its 
clean and incisive quality, though with a definite attenuation 
in the bass which one did not appreciate just at once. The 
other was when I was passing the Tannoy stand where I heard 
a moving-coil speaker mounted on a huge exponential baffle 
which appealed to me as having a superbly “natural ” 
quality. 

For the rest, my own special interests at Olympia are in 
judging tendencies ; by which I mean tendencies in design, 
in cabinet work, in circuit construction, and so on. In all these 
respects I seem to see a movement away from my own pet 
ideas. It is true that the superheterodyne receiver has come 
strongly into favour amongst manufacturers, and that 
automatic volume control of one kind or another has been 
adopted in a multitude of cases. But although I adopted both 
for my Own use many months ago. and would not now change 
back again, I am not so sure that for the ordinary man a local 
station receiver with a good quality output would not be a 
wiser choice. That, I say, I am at present a little doubtful 
about. I have no doubt, however, that the modern search for 
compactness is being carried too far. Compactness in the 
electrical part of the apparatus is (within limits) all to the 
good, and I have nothing but admiration for the chassis work 
which is to be seen, in all its naked glory, on the H.M.V. and 
Columbia stands, for example. But reduction of size of 
chassis should not mean reduction of size over all, since the 
acoustic side of the apparatus needs all the space that can 
be given to it. That is one of the advantages of having a 
separate loudspeaker unit mounted either on its own baffle or 
m a specially designed cabinet. Some firms at the show, 
amongst whom may be reckoned H.M.V., Columbia and 
Brunswick, have not reduced their cabinet proportions in 
conformity with their price reductions. Brunswick, in 


particular, have kept to a large cabinet for all their radio- 
grams, though I was disappointed to find that they had put the 
loudspeaker quite close to the floor. There were, however, 
quite a number of firms who appear to be developing midget 
receivers. Next year I suppose they will bring forth auto- 
mobile receivers and then the vials of my wrath shall be 
poured forth. I had better leave this question now, in case 
I wax ek quent and uce up all the space that a harassed editor 
has put at my disposal. 

Before I leave this question of tendencies altogether, though, 
there are one or two other things I must mention. The first 
is the omnipresence of Mr. Gordon Russell’s ideas in the matter 
of cabinet design, particularly for the self-contained receiver 
of what I call the mantelpiece cleck type. Since he designed 
the cabinets for Murphy’s some time ago Mr. Russell has simply 
swept the board. I should hate to ascribe to him somo of the 
monstrous developments that have been made from his clean 
lines and simple beauty of form. But even these exaggerations 
are in their way a tribute to his success. The other point is 
that I did not find any extensive use of the modern multiple- 
electrode valves in standard designs. Either they came too 
late to be of much use to the manufacturer this year or the 
trade are a little afraid of them yet—-even as I am myself. 
Better to stick to the good one knows rather than rush headlong 
for the better which may not be there. I was somewhat 
surprised, however, to find that the Catkin had not been 
adopted more widely. The reason for that I am at a loss to 
explain unless it is that manufacturers already had a stock of 
the ordinary valves—which I am not altogether disposed to 
believe. 

Three other things, however, specially interested me. One 
was the first model of ganged permeability tuning to be seen on 
the Varley stand. I gathered from my talk with my friends 
there that simple and promising as the idea is at first sight— 
so promising indeed that I should not be surprised to find that 
ultimately the variable condenser will join the variometer 
as a thing of the past—there are a number of mechanical 
snags to be overcome before it can really be made a successful 
commercial proposition. Next year we shall see; and. 
certainly Varleys are the people to do it if anyone can 
The second thing was the incorporation of a tuning indicator 
on the Ferranti superheterodyne models. As it was the chief 
engineer of Ferranti’s who first persuaded me many years 
ago to use that simple but invaluable device, I regard it as 
fitting that they should be the first to adopt it commercially. 
In a superheterodyne with A.V.C. it is really essential if only 
to ensure that more amplification is not being used than is 
necessary for the particular station being received. A receiver 
of this kind slightly out of tune can be very annoying. 

The third thing that specially attracted my attention, though 
in point of time it was actually the first, since this year as last 
year IT made my way first of all to the H.M.V. stand, was the 
multiple switch with gold and silver contacts which the H.M.V. 
people have now developed after much tribulation. [ was 
specially interested in this, a magnificent piece of workmanship, 
since experience has shown that the switching arrangements 
have been the least reliable and the most annoying of all the 
components in a wireless receiver. Let us hope, as indeed I 
expect, that this piece of work will put our switching troubles 
into the limbo of forgotten things. 

I return in conclusion to the question with which I started 
this note. At the least, the radio exhibition gives an oppor- 
tunity to folk such as myself, and to all the wireless fans, to 
meet old friends and to chew the cud over new problems. And 
the wireless trade are very friendly and cheery folk who deserve 
success even more than they achieve it. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The H.M.V. Superhet Radiogram Five, Model 512 The Columbia C.Q.A. Battery Four, Model toot 


Price 29 guineas 
Specification. 
Oscillator and First Detector :—Marconi MS4B Valve. 
I.F. Stage :—Marconi VMS4 Valve. 
Second Detector and First L.F. :—Marconi MH4 Valve. 
Output Stage :—Marconi MPT4 Valre. 
Mains Rectifier :—Marconi 12 Valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Auto Tran:former. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet Moring-Coil. 
Coupling to Speaker :—Step-down Transformer. 
Motor :—Induction Type. 
Pick-up :—New Type. 
Wavelength Range :—-200-550 and 1,000-2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-60 cycles. 
Tone Control, and provision for Auxiliary Speakers and 
Mains Aerial. 

As this instrument is the radio-gramophone counterpart 
of the model 438 receiver (reviewed in July 1933) one naturally 
expects it to give a very similar performance, which, in fact, it 
does. Most of the forty stations set out in the illuminated 
wavelength scales can be received and separated here in Soho 
Square, with quite a moderate aerial. The mains aerial will 
provide at least a dozen alternative programmes and has the 
advantage of reducing the 
‘* break through ”’ of London 
Regional when listening to 
Muhlacker. As in the 438 
receiver, the imag>suppressor, 
which is designed to prevent 
second channel interfcrence, 
worked satisfactorily. 

But there is one important 
difference between the _ per- 
formances of the two instru- 
ments and that is with regard 
to the quality of reproduction. 

Here, in the 512, resonances 
are not so pronounccd. Con- 
sequently orchestral and piano 
detail and articulation in 
vocal items are much im- 
proved. Also, there seems to 
be a somewhat stronger treble 
which balances up more 
happily with the bass register. 
We have no doubt whatso- 
ever about this, for there is 
plenty of latitude allowed in 
the manipulation of the tone 
control which, in the present case, we preferred set to about 
three-quarters the way towards maximum brilliance ; maximum 
brilliance was a little too brilliant. 

On the whole we preferred the quality from a good recording 
to any radio transmission we heard whilst the instrument was 
on test. 

The mechanical construction is of a very high order. The 
cabinet and chassis are beautiful picces of craftsmanship, the 
controls and switches are silent in operation and are logated 
in the most convenient positions, and there is illuminating 
indication to show when the change-over switch is set to 
gramophone, whereas on the 438 receiver there was a risk that 
one might leave the set switched to gramophone in the belief 
that the switch was in the “ off”’ position. This, in itself, 
is an indication of how low the hum level is. 

Finally we cannot help but comment on the tendency at 
Hayes to give better and better value for money ; just consider 
the 521 at its original price of 48 guineas with its rather limited 
range and degree of selectivity and compare it with the 512 
at 29 guineas. There is no real comparison. 








Price 11 guineas 


Specification. 
HF. Stage :—Marconi VS2 Valve. 
Grid Detector :—Marconi HL2 Valve. 
@.P.P. Output Stage :—2 Marconi PT2 Valves. 
L.F. Coupling :-—Parallel Fed Transformer. 
Loudspeaker :—P.M. Moving-Coil. 
Speaker Coupling :—NStep-down Transformer. 
Combined H.T. and G.B. Battery :—175-volt Marconinhone. 
L.T. Accumulator :—2-volt, 60 A.H. Exide. 
Average H.T'. Consumption :—9 ma. (approz.). 
L.T. Consumption :—-0-65 amperes. 
Provision for Auxiliary Loudspeaker and Pick up. 


It is perhaps significant that of the two recent outstanding 
developments in battery-operated instrument design, Quiescent 
Push Pull and Class B amplification, Columbia should choose 
the former method for inclusion in two of their new models. 

Whatever the final conclusions were which turned the 
balance in favour of Q.P.P., and we have no doubt that both 
systems were given exacting trials, the results achieved by 
this C.Q.A. receiver are certainly remarkable. First and 
foremost, the quality of reproduction comparcs very favourably 
with that of a good class mains receiver of similar calibre. 
Moreovcr, the undistortcd power available makes it possible 
to reproduce records at satisfactory volume, that important 
item, H.T. consumption, is within the capacity of the standard 
type battery and the selectivity and scnsitivity of the circuit 
employed is well up to the average given by most “ straight ”’ 
receivers employing a 
band-pass input and a 
single H.F. stage. 

What we particularly 
like about the tone is that 
there is very little coloura- 
tion of either specch or 
music due to cabinet 
resonances, which in some 
combined set and spc aker 
models are much too pro- 
nounecd. The rcsult is 
that detail in the middle 
and lower middle re gist¢ rs 
is not obscured. On the 
other hand there is a cer- 
tain lack of breadth of 
tone which one obtains 
with a larger cabinct ; 
on the whole, however, 
it is surprising’ the 
balance that has bcen 
obtained between treble 
and bass; there is little 
peakiness in the former despite the two pentodes used, and 
it seems to us that Columbia’s C.Q.A. (Constant Quality 
Amplification) is prctty well justificd, for quality is main- 
tained no matter whether the set is working at normal volume 
or giving its full 1} watts. 

The 1001 is not intended as a long-distance receiver, but those 
who are content to listen to the locals and the more powerful 
European stations will find it will fulfil their needs admirably. 

The H.T. consumption, of course, de pends on the setting of 
the volume control: the louder the volume the greater the 
current consumption. Readings taken ovcr a period with the 
volume control set to just above the normal required for 
comfortable listening in a small room rcsulted in an average 
consumption of about 9°5 ma., an economical figure in view of 
the relatively large output. 
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The Columbia C.Q.A. Battery Radiograph 
Model 1003 : _ Price 20 guineas 
Specification. 


H.F. Stage :—Marconi VS2 Valve. 

Grid Detector :—Marconi HL2 Valve. 

QO.P.P. Output Stage :—2 Marconi PT2 Valves. 

L.F. Coupling :—Parallel Fed Transformer. 

Loudspeaker :—Permanent-Magnet Moving-Coil. 

Speaker Coupling :—Step-down Transformer. 

Motor :—Double Spring. 

Pick-up :—No. 22 Columbia. 

Combined H.T. ond G.B. Battery :—175-volt Marconiphone. 

L.T. Accumu!ator :—2-volt, 60 A.H. Exide. 

Average H.T. Consumption :—9 ma. (approz.). 

L.T. Consumption :—0-65 amperes. 

Provision for Auxiliary Loudspeaker. 
Although the specification of this battery-operated radio- 
graphophone differs from that of the 1001 receiver reviewed 
above only as regards type of cabinet and the inclusion of 
pick-up, motor and gramophone volume control, there is an 
appreciable difference in tone. As one would expect, with a 
larger and thicker baffie and with more “ breathing space ”’ for 
the speaker, it is the improvement in depth and breadth of 
tone that is most noticeable; there is, too, an improvement in 
the spatial effect. To cut what might be a long story short, 
we are convinced that the general quality given by this instru- 
ment is superior to that of any all-mains operated radio- 
gramophone with a similar number of stages yet produced by 
Columbia. It possesses all the punch and virility of a mains 
instrument, and has not the least inclination to become raucous 
even at full volume. Moreover, the quality is practically 
uniform on both radio and records, irrespective of the volume 
level within listening limits of course. These may seem 
sweeping statements to make about such an inexpensive 
instrument, but they are 
nevertheless quite true. 

On the mechanical side 
every control is arranged for 
utmost convenience; the 
gramophone volume control 
is on the cabinet side to 
obviate lifting the lid, and 
the other controls, the tuner 
knob, the combined wave 
change and radio to gramo- 
phone switch and the radio- 
volume-cum-reaction- 
cum-sensitivity control are 
placed to the right of the 
motor board. The tuning 
seales are illuminated accord- 
ing to the setting of the 
waveband switch, and the on 
and off switch, which breaks 
the H.T., L.T. and G.B. 
circuits simultaneously, is 
concentrically mounted with 
the tuner knob. 

Throughout our tests the 
double spring motor be- 
haved in a satisfactory man- 
ner, maintaining uniform | 
speed, and was practically noiselcss. It is fitted with an 
automatic brake which operates on all types of run-out grooves, 
and if desired can ke thrown out of action. 

High tension consumption readings were takcn, and as in 
the case of the 1001 receiver showed an average slightly under 
the 10 ma. mark. 


The Original Electrocolor Needles 





Price 3 for ts. 


Some readers may wonder at the inclusion of the word 
‘* original ”’ in the heading to this report, but users of Electro- 
color needles will remember that some time after the original 
needles were introduced they were supplantcd by another and 





much thicker needle bearing the same name. These, in our 
opinion, were not nearly so successful either in their abilities 
to reproduce or in the abilities to stand up to heavy recordings. 
Later, these also were discontinued and there was a complete 
cessation in the manufacture of Electrocolors. 

Now, however, the commercial difficulties responsible for this 
state of affairs have been overcome and Electrocolor Products 
Ltd. are again manufacturing the original needle. 

So far as the reproducing characteristics of the sample 
needles submitted are concerned we have nothing to add to 
or detract from our report of October 1930. 

As with the needles then tested, string and piano tone given 
by the present needles is beautifully rendered, and in the piano 
recordings especially was the absence of ‘“‘ twang’’ noticed. 
Like most needles of this type, they are remarkably successful 
when playing chamber music discs ; the definition is so good, 
and in quiet passages the low surface noise they produce is an 
advantage. 

Although we did not conduct a prolonged wear test, as 
previously carried out in 1930 when two new records were 
played 100 times each, one with steel needles and one with 
Electrocolors and photomicrographs taken, we satisfied our- 
selves that given proper tracking conditions and a level 
instrument, record wear with the needles on test was negligible. 
Under these conditions we had no difficulty in playing through 
some of the heaviest recordings (excluding that tyrant quartette 
from Rigoletto) without repointing. One very successful run 
was when we played eight discs with the same point. 

Moreover, the needles are equally satisfactory when used in 
cither a pick-up or sound-box, though of course the best 
‘acoustic ’’ quality is obtained when an instrument specially 
designed for non-metallic needles is used. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Being Extracts from Technical Correspondence 





IMPORTANT NOTICE.—AIll correspondence that requires an answer 
must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, and also the coupon 
which will be found on the Exchange and Mart page of THE GRAMOPHONE 
every month. In future the coupon will only be valid up to and including 
the date printed on it. Overseas readers excepted. 





Records and Record Wear 

241 Q.—Could you enlighten me as regards which make of 
record is least susceptible to premature wear using 
steel needles ? 

A.—As we have said many times before there are a number 
of points interrelated with record wear, chief of which 
are: good alignment, a dynamically levelled instru- 
ment, a smooth-running motor, a nicely tensioned 
sound-box and a free moving tone-arm or pick-up 
arm. If these points are taken care of then 
almost any make of record will have a long and useful 
life. 


Fibre Needle Breakdowns 
242 Q.—-I have been having trouble lately with fibre needle 
breakdowns. On one record in particular the needle 
point either breaks down in the first few grooves or 
stays in the same groove for many revolutions. 
When this record was new I could play through with- 
out trouble. Please explain the cause and, if possible, 
suggest a remedy. 
A.—Assuming that the levelling of your gramophone is 


all right, @ most important point, it is more than | 


ee 








ea a 








likely that the cause of the needle point breakdowns 
is that the grooves have become clogged with fibre | 


debiis. Try playing through the record once only 
with a fine-pointed steel needle. If this does not clear 
the grooves entirely, ““wash”’ the record as described 
in Gramophones Acoustic and Radio, page 62. The 
treatment described is rather tiresome, but should 
prove entirely successful. 
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THE DE-LUXE RADIO-GRAMOPHONE 


by T. S. 


HE changes in the broadcasting conditions of Europe 

during the last three years—and in particular the increased 
number of high-power stations on almost adjacent wavelengths 
—have been responsible for more changes in receiver and radio- 
gramophone design than is generally realised. Too often has 
the remark been passed: ‘“‘ If I buy a radio-gramophone now 
it will be obsolete by this time next year.’’ In the past this 
has been only too true. On the other hand, too often has 
the manufacturer been blamed for something over which he 
really has had no control. If broadcasting conditions change, 
then there are only two courses open to him; one is to re- 
design his products to meet those changes, and the other is to 
say “‘these instruments will remain unaltered in design and 
price for the next three years,’’ which, of course, would be the 
surest way of committing suicide. 

When one looks back a couple of years and surveys the 
progress of radio-gramophone design, one finds that the general 
trend of development has been to produce a super-efficient 
radio receiver. Why? Because ethereal conditions have 
demanded very much higher degrees of selectivity in order that 
important and high power transmitters may be separated. 

To attain this there have been numerous and expensive 
developments in valves, and a vast amount of research has been 
carried out in the design of tuning coils and in the methods of 
coupling them. Perhaps the most important contribution has 
been the resurrection and development of the super-heterodyne, 
which in itself has been responsible for much of the experi- 
menting with other components which go to make a radio- 
gramophone. 

The results achieved so far have, without a shadow of doubt, 
warranted all this expense and burning of midnight oil. On 
the other hand, what has been done towards improving the 
reproducing characteristics of that part of a radio-gramophone 
that is common to both radio and records, the low-frequency 
amplifier? Very little indced. There have been modifications, 
but these are mainly for correcting the deficiencics created in 
the high-frequency amplifier in the attempt to provide selee- 
tivity. We still have the conventional two-stage high-gain 
amplifier with usually a pentode in the power stage. The 
types of interstage coupling used to-day are very little different 
from those used two or three years ago. There have been no 
fundamental changes in power valve design. Why? Simply 
because there has been no incentive parallel to the congestion 
of the ether. You will see what is meant by this last statement 
when you recollect that had there not been a Great War we 
might still be offering a prize to the first person who flies the 
Atlantic Ocean. Admittedly the valve makers produced the 
pentode valve, but the primary object of this was to eliminate 
a stage of L.F. and so make for simpler and less expensive 
instruments, and not for improving quality. Indeed, with 
some early pentodes quality reproduction was impossible, partly 
because of their peculiar characteristics and partly because we 
did not know how to use them. It is true that these defects 
have been fairly successfully overcome, but triodes properly 
used still give better quality than can be obtained from a 
pentode. 

No sooner had the use of the pentode become almost universal 
than the manufacturer was confronted with this problem of 
separating stations, and to solve it he had to lose on the 
swings what he had gained on the roundabouts. In other 
words, not one but two, three, and four stages were added to 
the H.F. side to obtain the requisite selectivity. 

In the modern de-luxe class of radio-gramophone there are 
sometimes as many as six or seven H.F. stages preceding the 
L.F. amplifier, with the result that tuning is remarkably sharp, 
and the sensitivity is such that reception (of a kind) of some 70 
to 80 stations is quite a normal performance. 


But do the public want such a performance? Does even that 
class of listener for whom de-luxe radio-gramophones are made 
really want it? My own answer to both these questions is 
definitely No. I am firmly convinced that the majority of 
listeners, including de-luxe owners, do most of their serious 
listening to English broadcasting, with occasional, and only 
occasional, desertions to the more powerful European trans- 
mitters, and I am equally convinced that the smaller type of 
super-het will provide a sufficient degree of selectivity and as 
many alternative programmes as will fulfil the requirements of 
90 per cent. of listeners. 1 may be wrong, but if this is true 
the only practical advantages of the present de-luxe radio- 
gramophones lies in their ability to give rather better quality, 
to handle larger inputs with a minimum of distortion and, of 
course, in the mechanical refinements which for the purpose 
of this argument are really of minor importance. The 
superiority of the large models as regards quality is admitted, 
but the margin of superiority is not great enough. If manu- 
facturers were to reduce the number of H.F. stages, compatible 
with reasonable selectivity (the agreements of the Lucerne 
conference may ease matters in this direction considerably ), and 
concentrate a little more on the design of L.F. amplifier, the 
pick-up, and the loudspeaker, and thus provide ‘‘de luxe” 
quality also, then not only would the radio enthusiast enjoy his 
home and foreign transmissions more, but the gramophone lover, 
whose tastes have hitherto been somewhat neglected, would take 
a real interest in electrical reproduction. Distinguish the de- 
luxe class by quality and not by quantity of valves or of noise. 

There are many ways of doing this: even the addition of an 
extra L.F. stage, coupled with a reduction of the gain per stage, 
would help matters greatly in that there would be little nced 
for high output pick-ups, in most of which mechanical 
resonances provide much of the high note response. In that 
case, pick-ups would be easier to design and we should geta 
smoother, broader, and more delicate tone all reund. Then 
there is the possibility of having a separate pick-up input stage 
designed to match, as far as is possible, the characteristics of 
the pick-up used. This stage would normally be switched out 
of circuit when the instrument is being used as a radio receiver. 
If the number of H.F. stages were reduced, and the promise 
of new type valves such as the H.F. Pentode, the 
Pentagrid,etc.,may make this possible without reducing either 
selectivity or sensitivity, either of these modifications could 
be carried out without adding to the initial cost of the instru- 
ment. Indeed, we might even expect a reduction in price. 

The question of providing a separate matched input stage 
for the pick-up would not be a particularly easy one ; neither 
was that of the radio input stages, for that matter. But it is a 
problem which, if investigated with the same zest and enthu- 
siasm, might prove particularly fruitful. Then again the mere 
inclusion of the loudspeaker in the same cabinet as the receiver 
and amplifier places definite restrictions on the abilities of a 
reproducer. There is no need to dilate upon this particular 
aspect here. The case for a two-piece radio-gramophone has 
been argued again and again in THE GRAMOPHONE. ‘There is 
no doubt that the housing of the speaker in a separate cabinet, 
besides being the only sure method of preventing the speaker 
vibrations from affecting the valves and the mechanical parts 
of a radio-gramophone, is really necessary in the interests of the 
speaker itself. This, at least, would be a good starting point 
in a quest for making a really de-luxe radio-gramophone. 

After all, most people (including radio fans) judge an instru- 
ment primarily on tone; and when one contemplates the 
purchase of a de-luxe radio-gramophone which costs anything 
between £80 and £100, one expects equal efficiency all 
round. As Michael Angelo said “‘ Perfection is made up of 
trifles, though itself is no trifle.” 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


Block Batteries 


That the Q.P.P. and Class B methods of amplification have 
brought real quality reproduction within the reach of all 
battery instrumcnt users there is no doubt, and now to add to 
their satisfaction a new plateless' H.T. accumulator has been 
developed which is very little larger than the normal 15 m.a. 
type dry battery, and is smaller and lighter than an equivalent 
block of H.T. accumulator. 

It is produced by Block Batteries Ltd., and is very similar 
in construction to the 2-volt low-tension cells which this firm 
introduced some time ago. Some idea of the utility of this 
new H.T. accumulator will be gaincd from the facts that a 
60-volt block having 5,000 m.a. capacity weighs only 16 Ib. 
fully charged, and its external dimensions—it is built into a 
coloured bakelite case with lid and carrying strap—are : 
14? in. by 42 in. by 5} in. high. The price is 37s. 6d. Tappings 
are made every two volts. 

Apart from mere considerations of weight, size and price, 
it is claimed that the elimination of plates results in minimum 
sulphation, so that little or no deterioration rcsults if the 
battery is left unattended over long periods, and that a 
larger ampere hour capacity is possible from a given cubic 
capacity than has hitherto been possible with ordinary plate 
accumulators. 

In addition to the 60-volt type there is a 30-volt block of 
similar construction and capacity available. This costs 2]1s. 


Eureka ! 


Although nearly 50 per cent. of the rcceivers and radio- 
gramophones exhibitcd at Radiolympia includcd some form 
of automatic volume control, some automatic tone control, 
so far as we know there was only one make of instrument so 
designed for the elimination of man-made static such as is 
caused by electric fans, motors, violet-ray equipments, neon 
and other electric signs. 

At the Kolster-Brandes lunchcon givcn previous to the show 
a new “ Rejectostatic ’’ system of minimising man-made static 
was most convincingly demonstrated. Two receivers, one 
fittcd with the Rejectostat, were switched on alternately, with 
fans, neon signs and violet-ray apparatus working in the same 
room. The radio-frequency interference generatcd by these 
was so strong as to completely drown the music from one 
receiver, but the one fitted with the Rejectostat was practically 
free from the interference. Even when the electric fan was 
placcd within a foot of the receiver the interference was 
inaudible and it was only when the violet-ray apparatus— 
that prince of interference generators—was brought nearer to 
the Rejectostat receiver that crackling became audible, and 
even then the interference wes not at all distracting. 

This K.-B. Rejectostat will be available as a separate unit 
so that those who suffer from local electrical interference will 
eventually be able to sit back and enjoy unpollutcd pro- 
grammes with a murmur of “‘ Eureka!”’ on their lips. 


Gratis 


Always an interesting publication, the Varley component 
catalogue supplics just the right sort of information; no 
details are omitted, so that one knows exactly what to choose 
for the particular job in view. And the now issue just pro- 
duced is no exception, including as it does special notes and 
details of the new Varley Nicore iron-cored coils, and their 
Q.P.P. and Class B components. 

This book is essentially a constructor’s vade-mecum, but 
those who are only interested in the purchase of complete 


instruments will surely be intrigued with the Varley instrument 
brochure. It contains full particulars of the new season’s 
receivers and radio-gramophones and, like the component 
catalogue, it is free to all who care to send for it to Varley’s, 


103 Kingsway, W.C.2. 


The Mullard Wireless Service Co. Ltd., Mullard House, 
Charing Cross Road, W.C.2, will also send their 1933-4 Rapid 
Valve Guide to any reader who asks for it. The characteristics 
of many new valves, including those of the two new H.F. 
pentodes, the VP4and the SP4, and of the Class B output valve, 
the PM2B, are given. In addition, the Mullard Technical 
Service Department invite all who require advice about the 
choice of valves or about their receivers to write to them. 
No problem is too large or too small, and the only stipulation 
they make is give every detail when writing. This readers 
might also bear in mind when scnding queries to THE 
(;RAMOPHONE., 


King’s Patent Agency have issucd a new edition of their 
booklet Patents and Trade Marks which outlines the present 
patent law in this country and contains many helpful hints 
about patent procedure. To all readers of THE GRAMOPHONE 
it is free upon application to King’s Patent Agency Ltd., 
Wardrobe Chambers, 146A Queen Victoria Street, London, 
.C.4. 


Books Received 


Two semi-technical books from Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons Ltd., 
one entitled Amateur Talking Pictures and Recording (7s. 6d.), 
by Bernard Brown, B.Sc., the author of Talking Pictures, 
reviewed in the June 1933 issue of THE GRAMOPHONE, and the 
other by an American author, A. Frederick Collins, entitled 
Experimental Television (10s. 6d.). 

Both books are profusely illustrated and are writtcn in a not 
too difficult style «ven to those unacquaintcd with the subjects. 


Without Comment 

‘“1 don’t care to mix politics with music, but really what 
can you make of Hitler’s action in crushing the Brahms 
Centcnary celebrations in Gcrmany because one of Brahms’ 
grandparents was a Jcw?® (From the Putney Citizen. 
August 1933.) 


Stop Press 

hose of our readers who visited Radiolympia must have 
been astounded at the specifications and prices of the new 
Brunswick instruments. We were: but more about these 
later. 





POWER AMPLIFIERS 


Individually built Sound Reproducers giving ideal repro- 
duction of Gramophone Records. P.A. Speakers, 
Microphones, and all equipment for P.A. 


There is a Tannoy Amplifier for every purpose. Undis- 


me torted A.C. outputs from 2 tol50 watts. Used by L.M & 
S Rly. Co., Bertram Mills Circus, Hotels and Caterers. 


TANNOY 


PRODUCTS (GUY R. FOUNTAIN LTD.) 
CANTERBURY GROVE, WEST NORWOOD, LONDON, S.E.27 
Manchester Birmingham Scotland Northern Ireland 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 


[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side 
only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THE 
GRAMOPHONE, 10a Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer's 
full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope 
must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
ws desired. The Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact 
that the publication of letters does not imply his agreement 
with the views expressed by correspondents. ] 





PIANISTS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

DEAR Sir,—Although I do not think that Schnabel’s piano 
playing needs defence, it is strange that a Mr. Porte should be 
allowed to air his views in the main body of THE GRAMOPHONE, 
especially as such paragraphs have, perhaps, a considerable 
influence amongst people who have had no chance to hear 
music except on the gramophone. 

To anyone who has studied the question of music, Mr. Porte 
must give himself away completely by his remark that Busoni’s 
intellectual approach cut him off from fire and passion. 

As Mr. Ernest Newman is fond of quoting, the brain which 
penned ‘‘ Tristan ’”’ must have been as cold as ice. So,too, must be 
the brain of the creative performer if his work is to be great. 
[ feel that Mr. Porte grossly libels Paderewski if he thinks that 
there was no intellectuality in his playing. 

One thing is certain, that if Mr. Porte cannot hear the passion 
in Schnabel’s playing he has no right to be writing on music. 
This very passion is the reason for Schnabel’s limiting his 
repertory to the great composers. The passion which Schnabel 
puts into “ little’ works such as the First Piano Concerto or 
‘* Fur Elise ’’ would ruin the biggest work of Chopin, because 
Chopin is a small lyrical composer. Just as too big a current of 
electricity will destroy a small-powered bulb, however lovely. 

I have no wish to disparage Chopin’s genius, it is merely that 
by nature his genius was small and lyrical. It is no disparage- 
ment of Herrick to rank him below Shakespeare. The people 
who disparage Chopin are the pianists admired by Mr. Porte, 
who often completely alter the whole of Chopin’s meaning in 
order to secure their effect ; for instance (and an aggravated 
one), the ‘‘ tradition,” started, 1 am told, by Rubinstein, of 
re-starting the Funeral March at double forte after the Trio. 

The true and full criticism after hearing Schnabel is: ‘‘ Mr. 
Schnabel played the work.’ Nothing more is needed. The 
pianists whom Mr. Porte admires do not ‘‘ play’’ a work, they 
give a *‘ performance ”’ of it—or an “ interpretation.’’ By this 
very method they get between the composer and the listener. 
This is just as it should be with the pianism of Chopin or 
Liszt, but not with the great composers Mozart or Beethoven, 
who are better than their interpreters. 

It is unwise to dissociate technique from content. The old 
composer wrote music—Beethoven, in particular, was above 
technique. In his vocal writing he does not, like Mozart, write 
to the utmost accessible advantage. He writes, and the 
performer has to learn how to play it. 

It may be mere prejudice, but I feel that in all probability 
Schnabel is the first pianist who has learnt how to play 
Beethoven. My argument would not be a purely arbitrary 
sentiment, but mainly the simple fact that his piano is powerful 
enough to obtain the depth of tone required, which Busoni, 
to my memory, could not do on a light-weight French piano. 
Busoni therefore had to rely on what might bluntly be called 
‘aking in Op. 111 where Schnabel gets his effect by merely (but 
what a lot that ‘‘merely”’ covers !) playing the notes properly. 
Schnabel has proved, beyond any question of doubt, that these 
ast sonatas of Beethoven are playable piano music ; they are 
the greatest music ever written for the piano. That was never 


in doubt, even when they seemed unrealisable, hence it is 
difficult to avoid Turner’s deduction that Schnabel is the 
greatest of pianists. It is also significant that amongst my 
serious memories of his playing, the mysterious hypnotism of 
the late Beethoven slow movements, the titanic method in 
which he plays the last movement of the “‘ Emperor,” the delicate 
beauty of such things as ‘‘ Fiir Elise,’’ the chromatic runs in 
the development of the First Concerto, my very best memories 
are comic, the middle episode of the Rondo of the First Concerto 
as played with the Hallé, and the manner in which he threw 
notes into the orchestra in the finale of the Second Brahms 
Concerto. 

In a rather similar way, perhaps, I have met pianists whose 
best memory of Paderewski was Schubert’s most popular 
‘*“Moment Musical,’ played with the subtlest variation in 
tone from pppp to pp. 

Mr. Porte apparently cannot forgive Schnabel and Busoni 
for not being Poles, nor apparently Beethoven or Brahms 
either. He also appears to think that there is a quality of 
pianism quite apart from music. In answer to his rhetorical 
question I would reply that a Brahms Concerto is better than 
a Chopin Nocturne providing that one agrees that the Brahms 
is pure gold. If the comparison was with a Tchaikovsky 
Symphony the choice would be a matter of temperament- 
some people prefer big failures to small successes. If with, say, 
the Bruckner 7th it would definitely be wise to prefer the 
gun to the block of rather dubious value. 

Schnabel is not an “ intellectual player’ in the same sense 
that Gerhardt is an ‘intellectual singer.’ His triumph is 
mostly due to a practically complete control of good tone ; 
i.e. he is the best pianist just as Casals is the best ’cellist and 
Menuhin should prove the best violinist. He may almost be 
said to have no mannerisms, and is therefore the best piano 
teacher one could have. The only way to play like Schnabel is 
to play properly, with every note in place. He has the intellec- 
tual genius to see the largest work of Beethoven as a whole, and 
is thus on a level with Toscanini. This gives him the power to 
make the listener also understand the music. 

Mr. Porte should realise that just as a conductor can make 
a hit in ‘“‘ Don Juan” with fewer rehearsals than it takes to 
play a Haydn Symphony, so a pianist can make an easier hit 
with a Liszt Fantasia or the Tchaikovsky Concerto than with 
a Mozart Concerto. It is enlightening that the younger genera- 
tion of pianists seem more willing to accept this challenge, and 
Gieseking, Orloff and others besides Schnabel have won 
deserved applause in recent Hallé seasons. Gieseking, in par- 
ticular, seems an excellent pianist in his style. 1 have never 
heard such honest-sounding bravura. Of Mr. Porte’s names, 
Rosenthal delighted one for five minutes in the Chopin EK minor, 
but afterwards the smallness of the playing became tedious. 
Perhaps he was more a “‘ monarch of the piano ”’ in his youth ; 
neatness is a quality to admire as against the supposcd tech- 
nique of the piano-breakers, but it does not go deep enough. 
Cortot frankly mystifies me. I cannot forgive his last perform- 
ance of the Schumann Concerto, or his readings of Beethoven, 
but at other times he is most attractive. His playing of the 
Schumann on the gramophone is one of my favouritcs. In the 
electric version Paderewski must have ‘been marvellous— 
Shaw’s remark, that the public could sce from his head of hair 
that he was a genius, was a hit at the British public, not at 
Paderewski. Why does Mr. Porte complain of ‘ small lyrical 
style’ as descriptive of Pachmann? it scems true enough, 
and of Chopin as well. 

The trouble is that Pachmann never seems to have tackled 
Mozart in his lyrical mood—it takes a giant to play some of 
the concertos—but why didn’t he play the sonatas and such 
works as the A major Concerto? ‘So far as my memory goes 
(and that is not a very good test) his playing of Op. 31, No. 2 
in D minor was not comparable to Giescking. 

Finally, we may say that there may have been bettcr pianists 
than Schnabel, but it seems unlikely. To be better than 
Schnabel a pianist would have to start where Schnabel leaves 
off, he would have to have the same control of tone, the same 
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strict observation of the composer’s intentions and then super- 
impose a richer beauty of tone and rhythm, in the way, 
perhaps, that Beecham sometimes is better than Toscanini. 
To be in this category the pianist will have to challenge Schnabel 
in the great music. No amount of what Neville Cardus calls 
“boring brilliance’’ in Tchaikovsky or Rachmaninov can 
compensate for Schnabel’s Beethoven. 

Schnabel’s repertory is limited by style and date, but is it 
not considerably larger than Pachmann’s at that? He plays 
all Beethoven’s piano works, much Mozart, Schubert, Weber 
and Brahms. Also the Goldberg Variations. I think, though, 
he probably considers his playing too emotional for Bach. 

One would not consider an actor’s entire repertory unduly 
limited ifhe played inall Shakespeare, much of Marlowe, Dryden 
and Sheridan, and omitted ‘‘ The Bells,’ Sardou, G.B.S. and Noel 
Coward. Those who say that Liszt and Rachmaninov are 
better writers for piano than Beethoven are analogous to those 
who consider Victorian melodrama better ‘“ acting’’ than 
Shakespeare—and for the rather similar reason that when one 
takes away the “ pianism ”’ there is nothing left. Schnabel’s 
performances are parallel to an actor who really brings 
Shakespeare to light after a long period of misunderstanding. 
See, for contemporary evidence, Shaw’s critiques of pianists who 
took the Waldstein as an essay of velocity, or tackled the 
** Moonlight” and left it for dead. 

Yours faithfully, 
J 


Sheffield. L. WING. 





(T'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 

DEAR Sir,—Why do people waste time comparing the merits 
of famous pianists ? One can hardly imagine a more unprofit- 
able subject for discussion, since it is quite impossible to reach 
an agreement that one is greater than another. 

After all, it is really all a matter of individual reaction. 
Pachmann appealed to Mr. Porte; he merely annoyed Mr. 
Beaumont. 

Rachmaninoff has two firm adherents in Mr. Gray-Fisk and 
Mr. Norman Cameron. My reaction is different from theirs. 
I have played the records of the ‘‘ Funeral March” Sonata 
and the C minor Concerto many times, and like them less and 
less. The interpretation of the first, and the music of the second 
frankly do not appeal to me. I have played Schnabel’s records 
of Beethoven Sonatas, and like them more and more. 

This, however, scarcely entitles me to say that Schnabel is 
greater than Rachmaninoff; still less do Mr. Gray-Fisk’s 
opinions entitle him to say that ‘‘ beside Rachmaninoff the 
much-boomed Schnabel appears a very secondary figure.”’ 

Mr. Cameron seems to have entirely missed the point of the 
remark of mine, which for no apparent reason he calls a 
contradiction in terms. He has taken ‘‘ second to none” to 
mean “ first,’’ whereas, of course, it only means “ equal first.”’ 

I am prepared to admit the greatest players of Bach and 
Chopin to be second to none, and though the strength of 
Beethoven appeals to me far more than the rather feminine 
quality of Chopin, I do not claim pre-eminence for the 
Beethoven player. But certainly I claim that he is no secondary 
figure. ; 

Mr, Cameron’s criticism that Schnabel’s repertoire is limited 
seems to be remarkably inapt. Even if he had never touched 
Mozart, Schubert, Brahms and others, the piano works of 
Beethoven are numerous and profound encugh to occupy 
any man a lifetime; and to say that the. pecialist cannot 
attain to as high an artistic rank as the non-specialist is sheer 
nonsense. 

It is a pity that Mr. Cameron had to descend to accusing 
Schnabel’s admirers of intellectual snobbery. It shows in him 
a lamentable lack of the ability to try and understand the other 
man’s point of view, and the accusation is really too petty to 
bother about. 

Finally, Mr. Cameron talks about ‘those mythological 
composers’ instructions.”” It may surprise Mr. Cameron to 


know that many of the more important composers—Beethoven 


and Wagner outstandingly—have gone to endless trouble to 

indicate exactly how their works should be performed. It 

seems to me that if a composer’s work is worth performing, 

it is an intolerable impertinence not to follow his indications. 
Yours faithfully, 


Basingstoke. A. CAMPBELL MURDOCH. 





(T'o the Editor of 'THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 

DEAR Srr,—Your reader Mr. John A. Beaumont gives Sir 
Frederic Cowen’s opinion of Anton Rubinstein as a Jew, and 
a finer pianist than Liszt. I believe that racial reasons governed 
Sir Frederic’s statements, but these need not concern us in any 
way. Mr. Porte’s remarks on the subject in your July issue 
were based on good evidence. No full Jew would have held 
Rubinstein’s position in nineteenth-century Russia, and 
whatever his private feelings, he himself gave out that he was 
only of Jewish extraction. 

The famous pianist Siloti liked Rubinstein above ll, 
excepting Liszt ; and this was a g-neral contemporary opinion. 
Rubinstein himself was big enough man to say: “* There is one 
greater than I—Franz Liszt.’’ It must be remembered that 
the Chopin pupils in Paris rejected Rubinstein’s playing of 
Chopin as being too forec ful. 

Regarding Pachmann’s position, were those people who 
considered him so highly quite wrong if the pianoforte is 
considered as an instrument of poetry and not a musical form 
of All-In Wrestling? 

The modern tendencies to disparage Liszt and to try and 
forgct Pachmann’s unique playing are, I think, regrettable. 

Yours faithfully, 


Canterbury. RHODA BROUGHTON PORTE. 





THE SOCIETIES. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srr,—May I enter the “ Societies ’’ controversy ? 

In this month’s Editorial I read that ‘‘ unless these Societies 
were bringing out certain music such music would not appear 
at all, and it is perfectly clear that if it were possible to issue 
such music in the ordinary bulletins it would be issued.” I 
cannot help wondering if this really is the case, at any rate as 
far as one or two of the Societies are concerned. 

It seems to me that such Societies are perfectly legitimate 
when they are formed to issue records of either (a) composers 
who have a limited following of enthusiasts but who do not 
appeal to a very wide public, e.g. Hugo Wolf, Delius, and 
perhaps Sibelius ; (b) large works such as operas or “ cycles ”’ 
like the ‘‘ Winterreise’’ or the ‘‘ 48’? which could not be other- 
wise recorded 7n toto. 

But the companies are showing a regrettable lack of initiative 
when, presumably from an excess of caution, they apply the 
Society method to the issue of records of a more standard 
type. Are we to believe that if there were no Societies we 
should be given no Beethoven Sonatas by Schnabel, no Haydn 
Quartets by the Pro Arte, no single one of the “48” by 
Dolmetsch? Yet we cannot buy these except through the 
Societies. It would be equally reasonable that booksellers 
should sell Dickens or Scott only in complete sets. 

Would it not be a reasonable compromise if one or two 
outstanding records from each Society volume were placed in 
the catalogues in the ordinary way ? Then the companies would 
not be sacrificing the interests of the general public, as they are 
undoubtedly doing at present, to a policy of, to say the least, 
excessive caution. 

Yours faithfully, 


London, 8.W.3. RoDNEY GALLOP. 





THE DELIUS SOCIETY. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 
Dear Sir,—Referring to Mr. T. N. H. Godfrey’s quite 
justifiable plea in his letter in the July GRAMOPHONE that the 
impecunious gramophile’s chief complaint against the Societies 
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is that “‘ unless we pay out our two guineas at a time ”’ (i.e., . 


instead of being able to buy a desired work record by record) 
‘we do not get a look in anywhere,” may I point out that the 
‘inancial arrangements of the Delius Society have provided 
‘or cases similar to Mr. Godfrey’s. Our chief concern is that 
‘very lover of Delius shall be enabled to obtain these records, 
and we are ready and willing to permit any impccunious 
cnthusiast to pay his subscription in convenient instalments, 
on condition that he undertakes to complete these by some 
reasonable time. I can assure any Delius lovers who may be 
nolding back from joining the Society solely on financial 
vrounds that a letter to our secretary explaining his position 
«nd the terms he may be able to offer will receive the utmost 
sympathetic consideration: indeed, we have already enrolled 
one member on this basis. 

Yours faithfully, 

NORMAN CAMERON, 
Hon. Press Representative. 


London, W.1. 





HAYDN QUARTET SOCIETY. 

| (T'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

DEAR Srr,—There is one point of interest about the latest 
ilaydn Quartet Society’s records to which I have seen no 
reference as yet. The second side of Op. 33, No 6, plays for 
10 less than 6} minutes, which is by far the longest playing 
record I have yet met ; there are approximdtely 140 grooves 
perinch. As the chief criticism I have to make of the recording 
is that it is too loud, it seems that quite satisfactory recording 
for chamber music, at any rate, is feasible under these conditions. 

For the benefit of those who, like Mr. Humphrey Baker, are 
compiling lists of desirable records from ‘‘ Programmes and 
Notes,” I should like to point out that “‘ The Lark Ascending”’ 
was withdrawn this year. Vaughan Williams is represented 
in the gramophone catalogues, in the year following his 60th 
birthday, by a handful of songs and arrangements. Those 
who complain of the gramophone treatment of Delius might 
remember that it is generous compared with that of Vaughan 
Williams and Bax (I except, of course, the N.G.S. Bax records). 
Bliss, too, deserves recognition. It is to be hoped that ‘‘ The 
Lark Ascending ”’ will be reissued in the Connoisseur Supple- 
ment, like the Turina ‘“‘ Danzas Fantasticas ”’ ; but why was 
not the opportunity taken to rearrange these so that No. 2 
occupied one record? I hope your reviewers will rub this point 
in whenever occasion demands. 

Another point is that of cuts in Tchaikovsky’s Third 
Symphony. I doubt if half of the third movement remains, 
and certainly the effect of it is ruined. As the symphony is 
not well known, this should certainly have been referred to. 
Mr. Hum, who objects to Tchaikovsky’s ‘‘ hysteria,” might 
do worse than try this symphony ; I, at any rate, don’t find 
it hysterical. 

In this month’s Editorial you say that ‘‘ if it were possible 
to issue such music (i.e., the Societies’) in the ordinary monthly 
bulletins, it would be issued.’”’ I doubt it; at any rate if the 
Connoisseur Supplement is included. Sibelius’ Fourth Sym- 
phony is said to be the least popular of his seven ; yet it is 
the only one that has been issued (apparently) without subsidy 
or Society—in America, it is true, but I do not think that 
affects the argument. I was told (at Rimington, Van Wyck’s) 
that Sibelius’ First Symphony sold better than Schumann’s 
Fourth, as I expected, in spite of the latter’s familiarity. Then 
there is the “‘ Gurrelieder’; if a work like that can be pub- 
lished, again apparently without subsidy or guarantee, what 
evidence is there that any work is out of the question? 

Some form of guarantee to the recording companies, such as 
the Society scheme gives, might be combined with the issue of 
records in the ordinary catalogues. If, for instance, a list 
was issued of works under consideration for recording (it could 
be issued with the monthly bulletin) and clients were asked to 
vote for works they wanted, a good deal of waste recording 
could be cut out. 

Anyway, if anyone can suggest a way by which the recording 
of Vaughan Williams’ Job and Bax’s Third Symphony can be 





secured, he will have my wholehearted support. Bax’s 50th 
birthday would be suitably celebrated by a recording of this 
symphony, and we need some records to show that Britain’s 
post-war musical output can hold its own in quality with that 
of any other nation. 

Yours faithfully, 


London, N.W.10. Rosert ANGus LEwISs. 
> 





THE ‘“* NEO-BECHSTEIN.” 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

DEAR Sir,—May I add a few words to your comments on 
my review of John Hunt’s first ‘‘ Neo-Bechstein’”’ record. 
The point I should like to make quite clear is that my review 
was written not as that of a ‘“‘ Neo-Bechstein piano ”’ record at 
all, but simply as a review of what was apparently a piano 
record. Like many records reviewed in these “* First Reviews,’’ 
this was a last-minute arrival; neither from its manuscript 
label nor from any other source was any information available 
that the instrument recorded was a new invention of which a 
model had recently reached this country. I have not yet 
heard the instrument at first hand. After further hearing of 
this record, I find that if the ‘‘ Neo-Bechstein’’ were to be 
treated as merely one particular make of piano, there would be 
nothing to alter in my review of this particular record, and little 
or nothing to add to it. Certain details to which I referred 
(of tone, etc.) gain greater importance when it is revealed that 
this is no “‘ ordinary piano.” 

But of course this is no piano at all, but an entirely new 
instrument, from all accounts even more different from the 
piano than the piano from the harpsichord. It should be an 
invention of first importance. No sensible man will frown at 
the idea of electro-magnetism being pressed into the service 
of music (as distinct from the reproduction of music by wireless 
or gramophone). Every musical instrument, including the 
human voice, is ‘‘ mechanical.’’ That the ‘‘ Neo-Bechstein ”’ 
will be abused is fairly certain. But that science is offering 
almost infinite possibilities for music’s technical equipment 
is equally certain. A few moments’ thought and a very 
moderate imagination suggest extraordinary potentialities in 
the ‘‘ Neo-Bechstein’”’ alone. One chief danger is that the 
good points of the piano will be sacrificed with the bad ones ; 
but John Hunt’s first record justifies a measure of optimism. 

Yours faithfully, 


Hampstead. C. M. CRABTREE. 





FOREIGN SONGS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

DEAR Srr,—I wonder if you can by any chance tell me, or 
can any of your readers give me, the words of the following 
songs and their respective authors : 

(1) Strauss—All’mein Gedanken (D1951) 

(2) Strauss—Ich schwebe (DB1845) 

(3) Di Capua—O sole mio (2nd verse) (DA103). 
(4) Tosti—A Vucchella (DA103) 

An excellent book, Lerche—Das Wort zum Lied, gives the 
words of nearly all German songs and a few others; but for 
All’mein Gedanken it refers to Brahms, whose song of the same 





title has different words, whilst Ich schwebe does not appear 


in it. 

The label of O sole mio by Caruso reads: In Italian with 
Orchestra. It is, however, in Neapolitan, of which I have only 
been able to find the first verse and refrain. Is there no book 
similar to the above-mentioned one by Lerche giving words of 
Italian and Neapolitan songs? I feel that there must certainly 


‘be one, but have unfortunately not been able to discover it. 


I feel also sure that I am not the only person who regrets the 
absence of the words of operatic excerpts, which were once a 
regular feature of THE GRAMOPHONE. Would it not be possible 
to resuscitate this? 

What 7s the good of listening to someone singing if you do 
not know what he is singing? 

Yours faithfully, 


London, W.C.1. R. L. SHEPHERD. 
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RESONANCES IN MOVING-COIL LOUDSPEAKERS. 
(To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR Srr,—The fact that Mr. P. Wilson, in his very interest- 
ing ‘“‘Technical Talk” of July, mentions our loudspeaker 
emboldens us to make a few comments. If some of these 
seem to be expressed with rather a pontifical assumption of 
infallibility, we ask you to put it down to an attempt to be 
brief. 

Mr. Wilson has answered Mr. Breese’s point as to the 
importance or otherwise of mathematical knowledge in speaker 
design : experiment not illuminated by analysis and speculation 
unchecked bymeasurement are equally unsound and sometimes 
dangerous. 

Your correspondent is completely right on the importance 
of getting rid of the resonance at 3,000 cycles; but on what 
does he base his very definite statement that it is due to the 
existence of two nodal circles? This is not an easy thing to 
prove, and we have the gravest doubts as to it. As you know, 
we have succeeded in getting rid of this defect in ourspeaker, 
and the research necessary convinced us that, in most cases, 
this resonance is due, not to the cone itself, but to the coil 
former and its joint with the cone. Certainly it is made 
inaudible by the use of a soft cone, but this proves nothing, 
for such a cone will not reproduce the resonance wherever it 
may arise. 

As to Mr. Wilson’s recommendation to use a shallow coil in 
a deep gap; it is true that either this or the exact opposite 
should be used to diminish “ fringing” effects, but if one 
investigates the comparative efficiency of the two designs for 
an equal damping and freedom from fringing, ete., one finds 
that a deep coil in a shallow gap gives something like four 
times the output for the same input, with a better frequency 
response. 

We have already mentioned the matter of ‘“‘ compliance ”’ 
between coil former and cone. Analysis of its effects shows 
that one may expect an increase of output at some definite 
frequency, followed by a rapid cut-off. In an ordinary design 
the increase will occur in the neighbourhood of 3,000 cycles ; 
by specially rigid and light construction it can be shifted to 
8,000 cycles or so. The cut-off which follows the ‘ peak ”’ 
prevents one from using a large compliance to produce effects 
at low frequencies. 

Mr. Wilson mentions a trough at about 2,000 cycles which 
shows up when not masked by the resonance just mentioned ; 
there are good reasons for suspecting that this is due to the 
fact that the diaphragm is a cone and not a flat disc. In this 
connection we would refer you to our technical director’s reply 
to the discussion on his I.E.E. paper of 1931 (pp. 621 and 622). 

We might mention that, in the case of our speakér, this 
resonance was shifted from 3,000 to 7,000 cycles or so, not by 
change of diaphragm design, as Mr. Wilson expects, but by coil 
former and joint design ; and not by empirical methods but 
by analysis checked by experiment. 

Lastly, as to the spiral cone joint. In our speaker this is not 
used to get spiral motion. Our centring washer gives this, 
but it was found that, with a straight joint, there is a great 


tendency to form small “ flats’ on the cone near the joint, - 


which buzz like miniature drumheads : the use of a spiral joint 
made with a special flexible cement avoids this trouble. 
Yours faithfully, 


Isleworth. HARTLEY TURNER Rapio LTD. 





VIA MEDIA 
(To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE). 


Deak Sir,—I heartily agree with the observations made 
by Mr. William Archer in his letter published in the August 
number of THE GRAMOPHONE. Though no lover of jazz, I 


expect you would receive a spate of protests were Mr. Edgar 
Jackson's articles to cease altogether or be considerably 
reduced in length. Similarly, the increasing number of 
But what of 


technicians must be catered for within reason. 





those who are genuine lovers of good music, classical and semi- 
classical, who can scarcely read a note of music and know 
nothing of the art (or is it science?) of harmony, counterpoint, 
or of architecture of the musical composition? To the jazz fiends 
we talk not of classical music for fear of being accused of 
intellectual snobbery ; in the presence of the real musician we 
are silenced by an overwhelming sense of abysmal ignorance. 
There must be several hundreds of us, regular readers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE, who would read with the greatest interest and 
profit such articles as suggested by Mr. Archer, or as published 
every week in the Radio Times. Apart from their educative 
value, articles of this nature would help ignorant but genuine 
lovers of good music to listen to it with increasing appreciation. 
Yours faithfully, 


Jersey, C.I. F. E. LE MARCHAND. 





FIFTY RECORDS FIT TO LIVE WITH. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—Your current issue (August), contains an article, 
‘“‘ Fifty Records to Live With,’ which to my way of thinking, 
as an enthusiastic collector and professional musician, leaves 
much to be desired. 

Chamber Music.—For a small collection, I think my own few 
string quartet movements, are the best representation :— 

Theme and Variation from Haydn’s ‘‘ Emperor ’’ Quartet. 
Andante Cantabile from Tchaikovsky’s Quartet. Nocturne 
from Borodin’s Second Quartet. 

Symphonies.—I have only one complete—Haydn’s 
‘‘ London.’ Complete on three discs. The only other piece in 
this form in my collection is the slow movement of Beet- 
hoven’s Fifth. When means permit, I have in mind, 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Italian,’’ Haydn’s ‘“ Surprise,’’ Tchaikovsky's 
‘* Pathétique,” and Mozart’s E Flat, No. 39, and “‘ Jupiter.” 

Concerti.—J. Hum is so fond of Concerti Grossi, that he has 
missed the finest, Bach’s Third Brandenburg in G, for strings. 
Ten-part writing of monumental structures. He also infers 
that solo concerti are modern. What about the fine examples 
from this composer upwards? Also of the solo concerti where 
the accompaniment is of equal importance to the solo? I have 
the set of Tchaikovsky’s piano concerto played by Mark 
Hambourg who, for all his heavy touch, possesses a technique 
second to none. When meams allow, I intend to add 
Tchaikovsky’s violin concerto and the famous example of this 
type by Mendelssohn to my collection. 

Overtures.—The only choice of J. Hum which is in my col- 
lection is the ‘‘ Magic Flute.’”’ Other examples of this form in 
my ‘‘ pile’? are Weber’s ‘‘ Peter Schmoll,” Borodin’s “Prince 
Igor,” Wagner’s “ Meistersinger,’’ and ‘‘ Tannhauser,” and 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘1812.’ Iamnot ashamed to mention the latter. 

Orchestral.—The only instance of my being able to afford a 
multi-sided recording is the ‘‘ Scheherezade”’ by Rimski- 
Korsakov. An eleven-sided Polydor set, played by the Berlin 
Philharmonic. It is far more exhilarating to listen to than the 
Wagnerian selection of J. Hum. Ballet music and tone poems 
are more preferable to me than operatic excerpts. 

Soloists.—The cream of a collection is usually found here. 
I have made an interesting speciality of collecting famous 
pieces played by their composers. The earliest being Van 
Biene playing his ‘“‘ Broken Melody,” and including Lemare. 
Kreisler, Paderewski, Rachmaninov, up to the _ recent 
Toccata from the Fifth Organ Symphony by Widor in the 
Fourth Connoisseur Catalogue. 

Tn conclusion, it is also noticeable that J. Hum mentions no 
vocal (solo or choral) records, or organ masterpieces and 
players. I have no sympathy with his ‘‘un-catholic”’ taste. 
and would make the significant statement that no one who has 
heard my collection in part or whole, from a musical ignoramus 
to a professional musician, has failed to express delight. 
With such a wide choice in the various types of first-class music, 
there is something for every lover of good music. 

Yours faithfully, 


Birmingham. J. Les~rE HOLLAND. 
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